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Readjustments to Relieve Excessive Crowding at 
the Confessional 


The chief obstacle to an intelligent and fruitful administration of 
the Sacrament of Penance is the vast and overflowing crowds that 
throng the confessional practically now, since frequent confession 
has become popular, at all times but particularly on the eve of the 
great festivals of the ecclesiastical year. The best work can never be 
done in a rush. When the confessor must continually think of the 
unending line of penitents, pressed for time and eager for their turn, 
waiting in the church with growing impatience and increasing sus- 
pense, he cannot give to the individual case that calm, careful and 
circumspect consideration which he would bestow under more favor- 
able circumstances, and which the spiritual exigencies and the best 
interests of the faithful really require. There is only one remedy 
for this situation, and that is to relieve the unmanageable congestion 
by diverting the stream of penitents to more propitious times and 
occasions. It is obsolete to wish to confine the hearing of confes- 
sions to Saturdays and the days preceding feasts of obligation. 
These provisions which answered the needs of former times are at 
present utterly inadequate. The opportunities for confession must 
be multiplied and spread over a larger and more extended surface of 
time. If this is done the confessor will gain the time necessary to 
enter thoroughly into the various needs of his penitents. The bene- 
fits accruing from such a practice will be enormous, and will fully 
compensate for the sacrifices involved. 
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ELIMINATION OF UNNECESSARY WorK 


The first thing to which the modern efficiency expert directs his 
attention is the elimination of waste. His goal is the reorganiz. 
tion of business management on the most economical basis possible 
This is accomplished by labor- and time-saving measures. With 
proper and efficient management the same number of men can tym 
out in the same time a much greater volume of labor than could 
accomplished with a less methodical arrangement. This principle 
can profitably be applied to our case and made to save much valy 
able time and labor. There are many ways in which time may be 
husbanded in the tribunal of penance. 


Insufficient preparation on the part of the penitent is a chief caus 
of loss of time. The well-prepared penitent will make his accus:- 
tion smoothly, accurately, clearly and exhaustively. He will mak 
any further questioning by the confessor unnecessary. The time 
saved by questioning that could have easily been avoided if the peni- 
tent had done his duty in the way of examining his conscience is 
considerable and can be turned to more advantageous uses. There 
is no reason why a man of average intelligence should not be able 
to give a clear and comprehensive account of the state of his con 
science without prompting and questioning. | 

The ill-prepared penitent makes his confession in a halting and 
confused manner. He fails to impart a definite impression of the 
condition of his soul, and puts upon the confessor the work which 
he should have performed himself. He not only occasions consider- 
able loss of precious time, but moreover severely taxes the patience 
of the confessor, who has to extract laboriously information which 
should have been spontaneously forthcoming. Besides this work of 
unearthing possible transgressions is distracting both to the cor 
fessor and the penitent. In his endeavor to secure a complete 
avowal of the sins committed the confessor is likely to overlook 
other points not less important. He may forget to emphasize the 
necessity of a real contrition or of a genuine purpose of ament- 
ment. The capacity for sustained attention is very limited in mat, 
and if the mind is strongly focused on one thing, other matters wil 
escape its observation. To embrace many objects in a single vision 
is an extremely difficult feat accomplished only by very few. If the 
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confessor has to exhaust his energy in making the examination of 
conscience for the penitent, he will have but little left for the equally 
imperative purpose of exhortation. On the other hand to be sub- 
jected to a process of questioning is irritating and distracting to the 
penitent, who naturally will feel annoyed at the implied imputation 
of faults that are entirely foreign to his mind. This annoyance he 
could have spared himself, if his accusation had been such as to 
convey the impression of completeness. But he will be also dis- 
tracted and, after the questioning to which he has been submitted 
and which cannot but create a state of great mental excitement, will 
be able to give only scant attention to the instructions and admoni- 
tions imparted by the confessor. A confession of this type is an 
actual trial to the confessor as well as to the penitent. To pass 
through an ordeal of this kind is decidedly unpleasant for both par- 
ties concerned. The worst is that in most cases it is wholly gratu- 
itous and could readily be avoided. All but the most ignorant peni- 
tents can learn to make an accusation of their sins that will be 
sufficient to safeguard the integrity demanded by the Sacrament.* 

Accordingly the work in the confessional will be to a great extent 
lessened by appropriate religious instruction. If the faithful have 
been well taught how to examine their conscience and how to make 
a plain and intelligible accusation, the confessor’s work will be 
reduced to a minimum. He may, then, abstain completely from 
questioning or at least confine his inquiries to the eliciting of a few 
elucidating details. What a saving of time this means everyone 
can appreciate who has any experience in the matter. 


Where frequent confession has become so common as in our days, 


tit is well to remember that the integrity of the confession is a very relative 
matter, in which the subjective factor plays an important part. He who forgets 
this in his indiscreet zeal is in great danger of subjecting the unfortunate peni- 
tent to tortures and agonies of the most acute kind. The ordinary man knows 
nothing of the subtle distinctions of moral theology. Warningly Father Noldin 
says: “Penitentes multarum specierum, que a theologis accurate distinguuntur 
ne confusam quidem cognitionem habent. Idem de numerica distinctione notan- 
dum est.” (De principis.) To the same effect Canon James Keatinge writes: 
Now let me come to the troublesome matter of questions in the confessional. 
fewer, of course, the better, every book tells us. We may well bear in mind 
that the integrity required in confession is subjective, not objective. . . . The 
ty which we are bound to seek for is subjective, and varies as much as one 
person differs from another. . . . Where they will all agree will be in their 
honesty, Remembering this principle will sometimes save a scrupulous 


confessor from asking questions which are not of strict obligation for the sacra- 
mental integrity of the confession.” (The Priest: His C ter and Work. 
; Brothers, New York.) Cfr. also: Besondere Schwierigkeiten zur rich- 
tigen Beurteilung der Poenitenten, in Pastor Bonus (June 1923, Trier). 
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directness and straightforwardness of method also are very desir. 
able. The custom prevailing in some localities of reciting a nym. 
ber of prayers before the actual accusation produces unn 
delay and might be abolished. There is no good reason why the 
penitent should for example go through the whole Confiteor whilg 
he is kneeling in the confessional. This he may well do before he 
enters the confessional. Some concise and significant formula that 
introduces the declaration of sins and puts the penitent in an appro- 
priate frame of mind may be used; for, abruptness and the appear. 
ance of undignified haste must also be avoided. A certain solemnity 
and reverence should be thrown around the whole proceeding, since 
the tribunal of penance is a sacred tribunal. But lengthiness and 
diffuseness do not necessarily make for reverence, and brevity and 
precision are not equivalent to irreverence. Both the demand for 
dispatch and reverence can be satisfied without difficulty. 


Tue ELIMINATION OF USELESS CONFESSIONS 


Nothing here said must be construed as in any way intended to 
discourage frequent confession. Let our generation glory in this 
practice, for to it no doubt we must in a large measure attribute the 
present revival of Christian zeal evident throughout the whole 
world. In course of time, the legitimate authorities will see fit to 
regulate the practice in greater detail.” 

Useless confessions are due to lack of instruction or to mere force 
of habit. We take the case of a person who has gone to confession 
on a Thursday in preparation for the first Friday of the month, and 
who yet feels constrained to go again the following Saturday, 
though free from all consciousness of any new guilt incurred. The 
people ought to be instructed that though confession should precede 
Holy Communion it need not do so immediately. Some days may 
intercede between the day of the confession and the day of the Com- 

2“Il serait souhaitable que Vautorité nous trace une ligne de conduite tres 
claire au milieu des doutes qui se sont élevés parmi nous, et nous indique le chois 
& faire: préférer & une administration plus efficace du Sacrement le mawmten 
dans un minimum de pratique religieuse d’un grand nombre d’ames tiédes, roulr 
niéres, de conviction douteuse, ou, au contraire, au risque d’en écarter quelques- 
unes, faire monter les autres a un niveau supérieur et accroitre pour toues 
Vestime de la pratique et de la vérité religieuses.” (A propos des Confessions de 


andes fétes, by M. Claeys Boitiaert, S.J., in Nouvelle Revue Théologiu, 
Fuin 1921.) 
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munion, and these intervening days may be spent in pious prepara- 
tion for the reception of the Blessed Eucharist.* 


The futility of such confessions appears when we consider that 
they are unusally performed in an automatic, listless and indifferent 
fashion. They fail to arouse intense feelings of any kind, and 
produce no strong emotional reactions. In fact there is some ground 
to suspect that they barely present the necessary requirements for 
validity, and that they are saved from unworthiness only by the 
total absence of malice. But the good derived from such perfunc- 
tory actions cannot but be infinitesimal. 

Confessions of this type are not so much the outcome of a par- 
ticularly tender and sensitive conscience or a great earnestness, but 
rather the result of a certain timidity and a lack of self-reliance, 
which since they do not partake of the nature of a virtue ought to be 
overcome. Instruction and training will do away with this weak- 
ness and remedy the abuse that springs from it. Also in the spiri- 
tual life self-reliance is desirable. It must not be forgotten that we 
fall or stand by our own conscience. There is no substitute for 
our conscience. No one else can shoulder our burdens or assume 
our responsibilities. This is a fact that must be impressed on the 
faithful. In ordinary cases a man must be able to fall back on his 
own conscience. There are other things of which many seem to 
have lost sight. One of them is this that besides the Sacrament of 
Penance there are other legitimate means for the remission of venial 
sins. The act of contrition independently of the Sacrament of 
Penance is too much neglected. Few seem to realize its efficacy. 
We must learn to cultivate to a far greater extent the virtue of 
penance. Its fundamental character is plainly asserted in the Scrip- 
tures and emphasized by the teaching of the Church.* These old 


8“Pourquoi ne pourrait-on pas avertir les fidéles de venir deux, trois jours 3 
- Favance, Sils veulent ne pas devoir attendre. . . . Nous croyons donc qu'il 

foudrait inculquer petit a petit de ne pas se confesser le veille, et surtout pas le 
jour méme de la grande féte, d moins qu'il n’y ait absolument pas moyen de faire 
outrement.”—(L. c.) This little delay between the confession and the reception 
of the Blessed Eucharist would also be an excellent test for the purpose of 
amendment and the good resolutions made. It would put the penitent on his 
mettle and compel him to practice circumspection and vigilance. The greatest 
benefits might come from this brief period of probation. It would be entirely 
abnormal if a man could not remain in a state of grace for a few days. 

*Conc. Trid. Sess. XIV, i. With regard to the remission of venial sins we 
read: “Venialia, quibus a gratia Dei non excludimur, et in que frequentius labi- 
mar, quamquam recte, et utiliter, citraque omnem prasumphonem in confessione 
dicantur, quod piorum hominum usus demonstrat, tacers tamen citra culpom, 
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truths require a new stress and emphasis in our days. Better under- 
standing in this matter will prevent a certain number of confes- 
sions, the usefulness of which it would be difficult to establish, and 
thus again help to save time that they may be well employed in the 
guidance of souls who need special care and attention. 


A More RATIONAL DistRIBUTION 


With the increasing popularity of the practice of frequent con- 
fession the present provisions for the administration of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance have become wofully inadequate. It has become 
imperative to spread the opportunities for shriving over a more 
extended surface of time. That is the only way to accomodate the 
growing number of eager penitents. Occasions for confession must 
be multiplied. That is a conclusion from which we cannot escape. 
It is absolutely necessary in the interests of religion and Christian 
piety. 

There are penitents for whom it is just as convenient to present 
themselves for shriving on any other day of the week as on Satur- 
day. In fact most of those who are engaged in housework would 
prefer some other day. An arrangement could be effected that 
would serve the convenience of these penitents, and that would at 
the same time relieve the unseemly crowding on Saturday nights. 
Wednesday or Thursday might be suggested as very appropriate 
days for this purpose. The custom has already been adopted in 
some parishes and, according to reports, works well. 

It is true in the beginning penitents will be tardy in coming on 
these newly-appointed days. The attendance will be sparse. But 
this need not discourage the confessor. Soon he will see the num- 
bers grow. It requires some time to root out old habits and to 
plant new ones. The faithful have to become accustomed to this 
new arrangement before they will take to it favorably, but they will 
not be slow in discovering its evident advantages. Thus they will 
be spared the inconvenience of waiting in line for what seems an 


multisque aliis remediis expiari possunt.” (v.) It seems quite reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Church intends that we should also use these other means, sinct 
she explicitly refers to them. We do not call confessions useless where the peni- 
tent strives to the best of his ability to elicit an act of contrition; but we do 
regard those as futile where he is concerned only about the recitation of his sins. 
Such a confession does not even take away venial sin. 
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interminable time. They can prepare themselves leisurely and make 
their confessions without haste and hurry. These are advantages 
that weigh heavily with those who are sincerely striving after Chris- 
tian perfection and who really mean to mend their evil ways. Not 
a few of the faithful will be decidedly glad to talk over their 
spiritual troubles with their confessor and to seek advice in the 
doubts that beset them. The priest, on the other hand, will thus 
have an excellent opportunity of regaining his influence as a 
spiritual guide and a physician of the soul, which offices are threat- 
ening to slip away from him. 


There exist with many, it must be admitted, an ingrained preju- 
dice and a strong repugnance against allowing several days to elapse 
between the date of the confession and that of holy communion. 
These are unfounded and without any rational basis. To overcome 
them we have to invoke instruction and training. A clear under- 
standing that a state of grace ought to be the normal condition of a 
Christian, and that mortal sin does not unconsciously happen, but 
must be deliberately intended, will make the faithful see these things 
in a different light and aid them to conquer their unreasonable reluc- 
tance. Of course, great care must be exercised lest by this practice 
the reverence due the Sacrament of the Altar be in any way im- 
paired. This danger, however, is not inherent in the practice sug- 
gested but merely incidental and external. The right kind of train- 
ing, instead of undermining the respect for the Holy Eucharist, 
will have the contrary effect and increase the desire for absolute 
purity of conscience when approaching the Banquet of Angels. 
Reasonable anxiety in these matters should be fostered; but hysteri- 
cal scrupulosity is nowise to be encouraged and has never promoted 
true piety.® 

The question naturally arises whether this innovation would not 

“Ne serait-il pas opportun d’inculquer avec beaucoup plus d’instance aus 
enfants, et puis aux adultes la notion de Vétat de grace? et de leur faire com- 
prendre ainsi que V’état de péché mortel étant la négation pratique de la vie chré- 
Henne véritable, un chrétien digne de ce nom n’attendra pas les Paques ou la 
grande féte, qu’il ira se purifier au plus tét, et que d’autre part, il est parfaite- 
ment anormal,—il doit étre anorrsal—pour un chrétien de retomber tout de suite, 


de ne pas savoir vivre pendant quelques jours sans rechute, et qu'il faut done 
savow se confesser plusieurs jours avant la grande féte? que, s’il en coite de la peine 


de venir d Péglise, spécialement pour se confesser, sans communier de suite apres, 
peine qu’en se donne est une guarantie de contrition véritable, et que le péché 
est chose assez grave pour qu’on sache s'infliger F gen peine en vue de la 


réparer, et pour qu’on veuille assurer la guorantie de cette réporation.”—(L. ¢.) 
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noticeably increase the work of the priest and add one more to the 
heavy and numerous burdens that already tax his powers of endyr. 
ance to the utmost. It may be answered that a better distribution 
of the penitents over different periods of time will rather lighten 
his work and relieve its soul-killing monotony. To conceive of 
anything more nerve-racking than six hours spent in the confes 
sional of a Saturday afternoon and evening under the present 
circumstances is, indeed, difficult. That all this work should accy- 
mulate on the eve of Sunday when another trying test of strength 
is awaiting him is especially annoying. No doubt, it will be an 
advantage to the priest when part of this work is diverted to another 
day. Even if the hours of hearing confession on Saturdays were 
not diminished by the expedient referred to, the intensity of the 
strain would be perceptibly lessened, because one of the things that 
wrecks the nerves and ruffles the calm of the mind is the necessity 
for haste which is insistent under prevailing conditions. After a 
short trial the priest will find the new arrangement much to his 
liking and beneficial to his:health and temper. Haste begets impa- 
tience; impatience produces fretfulness. Fretfulness reacts unfavor- 
ably upon the work which is done. Overwrought nerves can do 
much harm in the confessional. They make self-control exceedingly 
difficult, and are likely to lead to grave and sad blunders. It is wise 
to avoid anything that will fray the nerves and render us oversensi- 
tive and excitable in the confessional. Under such a condition of 
affairs the penitents suffer severely, but the priest suffers not less.‘ 


Here is an experiment deserving a fair trial since it promises 
relief in a situation which is growing steadily worse and entering 
into an acute stage. Whilst it is also likely to lighten the work of 
the priest it certainly will greatly benefit the penitents and redound 
to the good of religion. The latter consideration alone is decisive 
with the zealous priest who seeks primarily the welfare of souls and 


the greater glory of God. Cuartes Bruent, D.D, 


6 What hours spent in the confessional mean to the priest is well set forth in 
the following passage from the pen of an experienced confessor: “I would 
even further and say that there are priests of nervous temperament or wnfeebled 
health for whom the confessional, with its cramped quarters, stuffy atmosphere, 
and prolonged tension of faculties, is a veritable penance.” (Cornelius J. Hol- 
land, S.T.L., His Reverence—His Day's Work; New York, Blase Benziger & 
Co.) A brief interruption, affording the confessor a breathing spell and the 
opportunity of collecting his thoughts, will be most welcome as it refreshes the 
mind and reinvigorates the soul. 





MARY, MOTHER OF THE CHRISTIAN 
PRIESTHOOD 


By BENEDICT BROSNAHAN, O.S.B. 


The Fathers and medieval theologians made the Blessed Virgin 
the subject of numerous treatises, setting forth her relations with 
our Lord; but it was not until the establishment of the seminaries 
in France under St. Vincent of Paul and M. Olier that religious 
writers began to study and define Mary’s connexion with the Chris- 
tian priesthood. An exuberant, ingenious piety sought to trace 
parallelisms between the Divine Maternity and the sacerdotal min- 
istry, some of which may appear to us strained and unsavory in 
their realism. A new title was discovered for our Blessed Mother: 
Virgo sacerdos, which for a long time was proscribed by some of 
the stricter theologians. Now, however, it may be employed with- 
out hesitation, for in 1906 Pius the Tenth indulgenced a prayer, 
in which Mary is addressed as Mother of the high-Priest, Virgin- 
Victim most acceptable to God, possessing the fullness of dignity 
and grace of the priesthood without receiving the sacrament, there- 
fore rightly called Virgin-Priest. 

Nevertheless, the term is a conventional one, with a meaning 
that needs to be determined, if we would avoid exaggeration and 
theological inaccuracy. It must not be understood to signify any 
formal quality, making the Blessed Virgin a real priest, attributing 
to her the vocation and character by which duly ordained priests 
perpetuate the sacrifice of the Cross. It is a convenient formula, 
highly approved, to express the certain, clearly defined, intimate 
relations connecting Mary with Jesus’ priesthood and ours. 

We may consider Mary’s part, first, in the origin, then in the 
exercise, of the priesthood of Christ. She is the Mother of the 
great High Priest of the New Law. The Son of Mary was Son 
of God before the Incarnation; but not until He entered upon His 
office of mediator between God and men, did the Son of God become — 
the Eternal Priest in becoming the Son of Mary. The Incarnation 
is therefore the sacerdotal ordination of Jesus. Mary’s womb is 
the sanctuary, wherein by the operation of the Holy Ghost the 
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sacred humanity is formed, united to the divinity in the Person of 
the Word, and consecrated with the unction of a new priesthood, 
In Mary we behold not only the scene of this wonderful mysterious 
drama but also the fulfillment of an essential condition, namely the 
consent of the Immaculate Virgin to become the Divine Mother, 
an act for which St. Bernard represents the whole universe waiting 
in suspense. With Mary’s conscious codperation: “Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord, be it done unto me according to thy word,” 
took place simultaneously the Incarnation and the anointing of 
Jesus; to His divinity were united a perfect manhood and an eternal 
priesthood. 

We received our priesthood at a given moment of our lives, as 
a character sealed upon the human nature which we have through 
our parents; Christ was conceived and born a priest of the Virgin 
Mary, from whom were fitted the elements of the human body 
necessary to His priesthood. Jesus was not merely locally present 
in the sanctuary of Mary’s breast at the moment of His priestly 
consecration, but He imbibed, absorbed into His divine personality 
the virginal substance of His Mother, receiving from her the linea- 
ments and traits of His humanity, born of her a High Priest, holy, 
innocent, undefiled; taking to himself from her an exquisitely sensi- 
tive organism, able to compassionate human infirmities and sorrows, 
to weep truly human tears at the sight of human miseries and sins, 
with a heart capable of loving His friends to the extent of laying 
down His life for them in the supreme sacrificial act of His priest- 
hood. 

From Mary’s part in the origin of Christ’s priesthood we pass 
to the rdle she played in its exercise; and here again we look to 
words employed by two Popes, Pius the Ninth and Pius the Tenth, 
in support of the orthodoxy of our reflections. It is Mary who 
brings the Child to the Temple to make the offertory of His sac- 
rifice ;* as holy Simeon said of the child that He was set for the fall 
and for the resurrection of many in Israel, and for a sign to be 
contradicted, he also pledged the Mother to joint immolation by 
foretelling that her own soul a sword should pierce. Mary, sacerdos 
pariter et altare,? stands at the foot of the Cross, divini sacrifich 





1Cf. Encyclical of Pius the Tenth, Feb. 2, 1904. 
2 Pius the Tenth, May 9, 1906. 
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soca! linked in heart and soul to the Divine victim, the compassion 
of the Mother reflecting the passion of the Son. United in the 
game homage of the Father, the same love of men, Mother and 
Son are offered in the same immolation: hec in sanguine cordis, 
Hic in sanguine carnis.*| Thus on Mt. Calvary the Virgo-Sacerdos 
et Virgo-Hostia consummates her relationship with the Summus 
Sacerdos et Hostia Divina. 

Mary is associated also with the dispensing function of her Son’s 
priesthood, for, when the world’s redemption was merited by His 
death, His body was restored to her and reposed on her bosom, as 
if to exhibit her as Virgo sacra dans, i. e., sacerdos dispensans, a 
channel conveying to all generations the sacred fruits of the Redemp- 
tion. In the words of St. Bernardine of Sienna: “Every grace which 
is communicated to this world has a threefold origin; it flows from 
God to Christ, from Christ to the Virgin, and from the Virgin to us.” 

With this analysis of the relations between Mary and the priest- 
hood of Christ, we must recall the relations between our priesthood 
and the priesthood of Christ, if we would understand truly the 
relations between our priesthood and Mary. 

Sacerdos alter Christus. There is but one priesthood, found in 
Christ originally, fully, substantially, existing in us by participa- 
tion. When the priest renews on the altar the perpetual sacrifice 
of the Cross, he says: “This is my body; this is the Chalice of my 
blood.” Whose body? whose blood? Christ’s. How then does the 
priest say: my body; my blood? Because he acts as priest, and his 
priesthood is one and the same with Christ’s priesthood. As by the 
hypostatic union Jesus was constituted the minister of sacrifice and 
dispenser of the graces of salvation, so by our sacerdotal ordination 
are we constituted in a subordinate manner ministers of the same 
sacrifice and dispensers of the same graces. If a priest can say: 
“Ego te absolvo,” it is because he has been signed with the charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ, who, being God, alone has the power to forgive 
sin. 

Cardinal Manning, depending on St. Thomas, writes: “There 
are not two priesthoods, as there are not two sacrifices for sin. But 
one sacrifice has forever redeemed the world, and is offered con- 


* Pius the Ninth in his letter to the author of Marie et le Sacerdos. 
*Amauld of Chartres, De laudibus B.V.M. 
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tinually in heaven and on earth: in heaven by the only Priest, before 
the Eternal Altar; on earth by the multitude and succession of 
priests who are one with Him as partakers of His priesthood, ng 
as representatives only but in reality.”* The sacramental character 
conferred by Holy Orders transfigures the soul by impressing upoq 
it the sacerdotal features of Christ. We are made partakers of the 
Divine nature by Baptism, of the Divine priesthood by Holy Orders, 
These are plain expressions of profound mysteries, “hard to be 
intelligibly uttered,”® yet, nonetheless truly, supernatural realities 
assimilating us to the sonship and priesthood of the Holy One of 
God. 

Since therefore our priesthood is one with Christ’s, it follows that 
what we have said of the connexion between Mary and Christ's 
priesthood is applicable in a participated sense to the bond between 
Mary and our priesthood. Mary is Mother of us as priests more 
completely than is our mother according to the flesh, for she con- 
tributed of her maternal substance to the priesthood of her Divine 
Son, which is the source and substance of our priesthood; hence, as 
priests, we are born of Mary; in her and through her we possess 
our priesthood. 

As in its origin, so also in its exercise the Christian priesthood 
bears kinship with Mary. By the power of the Holy Ghost in the 
sacrament of Orders the priest bears in his anointed hands the same 
Christ whom Mary, overshadowed by the same Holy Ghost at the 
moment of the Incarnation, conceived in her chaste bosom. Original 
immaculate purity was Mary’s fitness for her part; the purity of 
forgiveness, penitence and love is expected to be the priest’s fitness 
for his part. 

It was when the Virgin-Priest stood by the altar of the Cross, 
offering in union with her Son the price of the world’s redemption, 
that the High Priest of that sacrifice solemnly declared her spiritual 
motherhood of the whole Christian family as represented by a priest 
St. John. If therefore Mary is the Mother of all Christians, by 
additional title is she more especially the Mother of priests, who 
may raise their unfed human affections to heavenly perfection by 


5 The Eternal Priesthood, p. 4. 
® Heb. v. 2. 
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ing them forth upon this fairest of creatures, blessed among 
women, tenderest and strongest and most beautiful of mothers. 
O Maria, . . . Mater Summi Sacerdotis, sacerdos pariter et 
gore. . - - O Virgo Hostia acceptissima Deo, 
quamvis sacramentum ordinis non acceperis, quidquid tamen digni- 
tatis et grati@ in ipso confertur, de hoc plena fuisti, unde merito 
Virgo Sacerdos appellaris. . . . Mater eterni sacerdotis Jesu 
Christi; . . . Maria, Virgo Sacerdos, ora pro nobis." 


t Pius X, May 9, 1906. 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By J. Stmon, O.S.M., S.T.B. 


Interpreting the Hexaemeron 


By and large, exegetical theories for interpreting the Scripturg 
creation account (Gen. i. 2, 3) fall into two main classes, The firy 
may be called the “corporeal-successive” group, which assumes tha 
the Hexaemeron treats of the creation and formation of the phys. 
cal corporeal world only, and considers the hexaemeronic “days” as 
really consecutive works or periods. The other group may bk 
called the “universal-simultaneous,” since its characteristics are 
to see in the Hexaemeron an account of the creation and formation 
not only of physical but also of spiritual substances, in short, of the 
totality of the extra-Divine, and to consider the hexaemeronic “days” 
as not necessarily consecutive but generally simultaneous phases 
of a single great production work. For the first group, St. Thomas 
may be quoted as an outstanding exponent;? for the other, St. 
Augustine.? The salient divergences of the two groups of theories 
may be noted in the accompanying diagrams (see p. 800). 

Whilst in the Summa the “corporeal-successive” theory of hexae- 
meronic interpretation seems to be favored by St. Thomas, it would 
nevertheless be incorrect to designate that theory as specifically 
Thomistic, just as it would be equally incorrect by contrast to call 
the “universal-simultaneous” theory un-Thomistic. For, the Angd 


_ 1 Summa, I, qq. 65-74. The rereading of this section will profitably occupy the 
leisure time of any student. An excellent guide thereto is Alexis M. Lépicier, 
O.S.M., in his L’Opera det Sei Giorm (two vols., Rome 1904). 

2 De Genesi contra Manicheos libri duo (written about 389); De Genesi od 
litteram imperfectus liber (about 393); De Genesi ad litteram libri duodecim 
(about 401-415); succinctly also in Books XII and XIII of the Confessiones 
(about 397).—The Augustinian creation theory may be thus summarized in the 
words of St. Thomas: 


“Augustinus vult . . . quod omnes qui dicuntur septem dies, sunt wnus 
dies septempliciter rebus prasentatus (Summa, I, q. 74, a. 2. c). Sex dies 
quibus Deus legitur fecisse cuncta, intelligt vult (Augustinus) non hos usstatos 
dies . . . sed unum diem, scilicet cognitionem angelicam sex rerum g : 
presentatum (I, q. 58, a. 6, c). Augustinus in omnibus his operibus non pont 
durationis ordinem, sed solum originis et nature. Dicit enim prius [better the 
variant primo] creatam naturam spiritualem informem, et naturam corporalem 
absque omni forma, . . . non quia hec informitas formationem pracessert 
tempore, sed origine tantum. Neque una formatio [=“day-work”] secundum 
eum precesserit aliam duratione, sed solum nature ordine (I. q. 69, a. 1, ¢). 
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of the Schools, whilst practically arranging the creation tractates 
of his Summa along “corporeal-successive” lines,’ nevertheless 
throughout carefully and appreciatively enumerates the various 
theories of his predecessors, and especially shows the greatest defer- 
ence to that of St. Augustine. In fact, in an earlier work* St. 
Thomas was quite outspoken for the latter’s view, with its implica- 
tion of the actual simultaneity of the hexaemeronic day-works. For, 
of the “corporeal-successive” theory he wrote: Hec quidem 
positio et communtor et magis consona videtur littere quantum ad 
superficiem; but of the Augustinian position he said: Est ration- 
gbilior, et magis ab irrisione infidelium Sacram Scripturam 
defendens, . . . et hec positio plus mihi placet. But to obvi- 
ate any hesitation that might still be felt as to the legitimacy of a 
proper “universal-simultaneous” interpretation theory, it is well 
to give space to the comment of an unquestionable Thomist, Father 
Lépicier, O.S.M., on the Augustinian view: 


“Osserviamo inoltre con quale riverenza vien ricevuta dall’Angelico, 
l'interpretazione agostiniana del racconto mosaico. Non solo egli prende 
la pena di esporla . . . nei suoi pitt minuti particolari, come avea 
fatto per l’opposta sentenza, ma ancora si guarda di censurarla, e molto 
meno dal rigettarla come contraria alla fede. . . . Questa dunque é 
la celebre sentenza di sant’Agostino, . . . sentenza forse troppo poco 
conosciuta oggigiorno, epperd perfettamente cattolica, ed efficacissima per’ 
sciogliere i dubbi che la scienza moderna ha mossi contro la verita del 
racconto mosaico.”5 


In view of the concluding sentence of this quotation, and of 
the fact that the “corporeal-successive” view is still, as in St. 
Thomas’s day, communior amongst Catholic exegetes, despite diffi- 
culties it entails, the following suggestions for the interpretation of 
the Hexaemeron are essayed along “universal-simultaneous” lines, 
being based largely on St. Augustine, although omitting, without 
prejudice, certain ideas of the latter’s theory. 


*That section is entitled, “De opere creationis creature corporalis” (see I, 
@ 65, proawm.). 

* Sent, II, dist. 12, q. 1, a. 2. In art. 3 ib. St. Thomas shows also that one can 
hold the Augustinian theory without at the same time endorsing that Doctor’s 
views concerning angelic knowledge of the works of creation, the cognitio ves- 
pertina et matutina, 

*L’Opera dei Sei Giorni, I. pp. 260, 257. 
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How ARE THE HEXAEMERONIC “Days” To Be UNDERSTOOD? 


That in the Mosaic cosmogony events are arranged not so much 
in the order of their occurrence, or simple chronological sequence, 
as according to a special logico-poetical scheme in the hagiographer’s 
mind, must be apparent to even a casual reader who reflects that 
certain cycles of animal and vegetable life are inseparably interre 
lated, and that both of these are inextricably bound up with definite 
metereological conditions whose causes may be traceable to the 
limits of the universe. Hence one would conclude that even as 
cosmic operations now in their divers planes go on at the same time 
and interdependently, so also the various phases of cosmogenetic 
activity were largely simultaneously concurrent. 
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Of the description of the stupendously vast work of the genesis 
of the universe it may be said: Primo Moyses summarie dixit quid 
Deus fecit, premittens “In principio creavit Deus celum et terram,” 
postea per partes explicavit.”° The human mind could not grasp at 
one glance the details of the entire creation work. Therefore in 
sketching the genesis of the universe the hagiographer partitioned 
the various phases of its perfectioning into the great groups of the 
Hexaemeron in such manner that (by a characteristic eliminative 
procedure noted elsewhere throughout Genesis) the writer and 
reader pass from the broader, more universal features of creation 
by a series of gradations to the more particular, which are compre- 
hended as details in the general plan. Thus a war-correspondent, 
reporting a modern battle as viewed from a mountain top by one 
conversant with the commanders’ tactics, might begin with a gen- 
eral statement of the broad objectives of the armies below, to pro- 
ceed then in successive paragraphs to describe more in detail the 
operations of various divisions, and of even lesser groups, which 
would be maneuvering simultaneously, without thereby implying 
that those same groups were not active from the very beginning 
of the battle. 

In a similar manner the Mosaic cosmogony, opening with the 
all-comprehending statement of creation, proceeds thereupon in six- 
fold successive grouping to detail the phases of the world’s per- 
fectioning, without thereby implying that these phases were not 
concurrently active. And, as the more universal creation phases 
include and enclose the more particular as the whole its parts, the 
result literarily is an intricate but logical emboitement, or box- 
within-box arrangement,’ which the accompanying graphic outline 
may serve to make more apparent to the eye (see p. 803). Thus it 
will be seen that the “first day” in duration actually includes all the 
others as cycles of its realization. Hence the “days” of the Hex- 
aemeron seem to run simultaneously, whilst at the same time there is 
a real, though overlapping, succession in the cycles of cosmic per- 


* Summa, I, q. 68, a. 1, ad lum. 

"The recognition of the technical literary trick of emboitement is very suc- 
cessfully applied by Allo in his L’Apocalypse (Paris, 1921), who shows how 
apparently disparate successive visions of the Seer are really intracontained 
explicative expansions of details of some larger vision whose notation itself 
May be quite brief. 
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fectioning by which the “days” are characterized.* Nor does this 
plan do away with the Scholastic divisions of creatio, distinctio, 
ornatio. Relevantly it may be remarked that the opera ornayy 
(fourth, fifth, and sixth days) by their own minor subdivisions 
echo the great opera distinctionis (first, second, and third days), 


Wauat Is THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE “EVENING AND Morning’ 
REFRAIN-PHRASE? 


Prescinding, without prejudice, from the Augustinian vesperting 
et matutina cognitio in angelis,® the interpretation of the stereo. 
typic refrain-phrase “evening and morning,” which marks the dis- 
tinction of the “days,” has not yet been definitely established. Its 
termini, which make the period run from evening till morning, do 
not fit in with the Hebrew liturgical day, which ran from sunset 
to sunset. The phrase, however, does imply—so all agree—incho- 
ation and completion, progress from the lack of perfection to the 
attainment of fullness of the latter. And thus “evening” has been 
taken to stand for “night” with its connotation of imperfection, and 
“morning” for “day” with its implication of perfection. 

But one might insist on taking more exactly the peculiar hex. 
aemeronic termini, according to which a “day” is a time period run- 
ning from evening till morning.*® Then those periods might indeed 
be understood rather as metaphorical nights—indicating the incho- 
ative, imperfect stages of the coming into being of the universe, 
which, having been brought gradually from its night of nothingness 
and chaos to the dawn of perfection with man’s advent, continues 
thereupon self-subsistently under Divine conservation to operate 


8 This entire theory hinges upon the interpretation given to the work of the 
first day, which, Deo iuvante, will be treated of in a future article Meantime it 
may be well to note that its kernel is: in Scripture language frequently lus= 
form=order, harmony, perfection=life, natural and supernatural; whilst, on the 
other hand, tenebre=informitas et deformitas physica vel moralis=disorder, im- 
perfection=death and evil. 


® See on this point especially Summa, I, q. 58, a. 5-6: Cognitio ipsius primorti- 
alis esse rerum dicitur cognitio matutina. Et hec est secundum quod res sunt 
Verbo. Cognitio autem ipsius esse rei create, secundum quod in propria natura 
consistit, dicitur cognitio vespertina. 

10In this connexion, perhaps the obscure “evening and morning vision” of 
Dan. viii. 14, 26, should be understood as comparing the gloomy period of 
Antiochus’s oppression of the Machabean Jews to a long night whose close 
dawn would be signaled by the cleansing of the Temple, wherein soon after the 
“Day-spring from on high” would make His appearance (Luke i. 78 and Zach 


iii, 8; vi. 12), inaugurating the fullness of the “day of the Lord” (Ps. cix. 
etc.). 
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a 
during the full day of its existence, whilst its Creator anthr 
morphically “rests” as adding no new perfection to His work, And 
in broadest acceptation that seventh day of “rest” would not begin 
till after the Judgment, when all things, man included, shall haye 
reached their final status, especially in the renewed creation, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, whose “gates shall not be shut by day, for there 
shall be no night there . . . and night shall be no more’ 
(Apoc. xxi. 25; xxii. 5). In this sense, as the whole cosmos in its 
genesis could be spoken of as passing from a night of informitg 
gradually to a morning of complete formation, so also the particular 
relative perfection phases of earth and sky could each be said truly 
to pass through its own cycle of perfectioning, through a night of 
development to a dawn of completion. 








DOES THE VOLSTEAD LAW BIND IN 
CONSCIENCE? 


By J. Etxior Ross, C.S.P.* 


Ever since the Volstead Law was passed, I have been watching 
our Catholic magazines for some discussion of its moral binding 
force. It is only after waiting in vain that I am tempted to present 
any considerations on the question. I have hesitated long before 
venturing into print, and I should greatly have preferred someone 
else to take the step. 

The very interest and importance of this question make it, I 
know, the more difficult to discuss impartially. For it is intricately 
connected with numerous extraneous circumstances that arouse 
emotion, and so unduly influence judgment. Everybody is talking 
about prohibition. It is one of the strands in the very tangled web 
of Ku Kluxism, and is the ratson d’étre of the Ainti-Saloon League. 


Racial customs, religious practices, international complications, con- 
stitutional guarantees are almost inextricably mixed up in the prob- 
lem, and make a judicial consideration of the ethics of prohibition 
extremely difficult. 
With great diffidence, then, I propose to consider this question: 
Are we morally bound to obey the Volstead Law as long as it 
remains on the statute books? 


In order to eliminate emotion as far as possible, I would call 
attention to the fact that this question is just as I have stated it, 
and not something else. We are not, for instance, going to defend 
all the actions of fanatical prohibitionists. By their own imprudence 
they have undoubtedly stirred up a great deal of bitterness and 
opposition. They have gone to extremes in their utterances and 
in their attempts to enforce the law that we have. In some instances 
they have violated another part of the Constitution in their eagerness 
to carry out this particular amendment. But granting all this at 


*Editorial note: Tue Homitetic aNp Pastorat Review, in this as in all 
similar articles, assumes no responsibility for the opinions advanced, and is 
teady at all times to publish the views of any authorities who may have good 
and valid reasons for differing with the writer of this or other like papers. 
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the start, we come back to the question: Are we morally bound tp 
keep the Volstead Law while it is a law? 

Again, this is not a discussion of whether or not it is advisable 
to modify or repeal this law. Everyone is entitled to his Opinion 
on that question. One has just as much right to think that the 
Constitution should be amended by dropping the 18th Amendment, 
as ten years ago the Anti-Saloon League was entitled to think that 
this amendment should be added. It is not a question of whether 
beer and light wines, or some sort of government dispensary sys. 
tem, would be better than absolute prohibition. Our question js 
only: Are we morally bound to keep the prohibition law as it now 
stands, as long as it remains that way? 

Evidently, too, the emotional appeal to racial or sectional prejudice 
by calling for an enforcement of the 14th and 15th Amendments 
is beside the mark. We are not discussing the wisdom or binding 
force or practical annulment of those amendments, but simply the 
18th Amendment. That question is big enough in all conscience, 
and we must not muddy the waters of calm judgment by the intro- 
duction of side issues. 


Having thus cleared the ground and defined the limits of our 
discussion, we go on to ask: What then is the Volstead Law? It 
defines intoxicating beverages as any containing more than one-half 
of one per cent. of alcohol by volume, and the Supreme Court of 
the United States has heid that Congress had the right so to define 
them. As liquors for medicinal or sacramental purposes are not 
beverages they are not prohibited, though certain regulations are 
made to ensure that they will be used for such purposes only, By 
an amendment to the law, “the making of wine and cider at home 
is undisturbed.” (A. W. Blakemore, National Prohibition: the 
Volstead Act Annotated, Albany, 1923.) The manufacture, sale 
or transportation of intoxicating beverages is forbidden by the 
18th Amendment, and the Volstead Law imposes certain penalties 
for violating this, and prescribes the procedure against persons 80 
accused. Reduced to these limits, and apart from all violent 
utterances, from all injustice that may have been done at the very 
start to the possessors of liquor, from all violation of constitutional 
rights by search without a warant—are we morally bound to obey 
the Volstead Law? 
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In answering that question, we start with the proposition that 
the State has a right to command the obedience of its subjects, 
and that the subjects have a moral obligation to obey. Christ has 
told us to “render, therefore, to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s” 
(Luke xx. 25). St. Peter in his First Epistle puts the matter 
even more clearly: “Be ye subject to every human creature for 
God’s sake: whether it be to the king as excelling; or to governors 
as sent by him.” Then he adds a phrase that plainly expresses 
the moral obligation laid upon us to do so. Why are we to give 
this obedience? “For so is the will of God” (I Peter ii. 13, 15). 
If it be the will of God that we should obey the commands or laws 
of the State, is there not a moral obligation to obey them? And 
how can we disobey them without sinning against God? St. Paul 
tells us: “There is no power but from God” (Rom. xiii. 1). Leo 
XIII commenting on this text in his Encyclical, The Christian Con- 
stitution of States, says: “Every civilized community must have a 
ruling authority, and this authority, no less than society itself, 
has its source in nature, and has, consequently, God for its Author. 
Hence it follows that all public power must proceed from God. 
For God alone is the true and supreme Lord of the world. Every 
thing, without exception, must be subject to him, and must serve 
Him, so that whosoever holds the right to govern holds it from 
one sole and single source, namely God, the Sovereign Ruler of all.” 

Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, head of the department of moral theology 
at the Catholic University of America, draws the conclusion from 
this that “civil law is genuine moral law, not merely a kind of legal 
or physical coercion. It binds in conscience. Herein it differs from 
the rules of a social club. The latter do not produce moral obliga- 
tion.” The reason for this distinction is that “even though they 
should be disregarded to such an extent as to destroy the club, 
its members would suffer no vital injury. On the other hand, men 
are deprived of a necessary means to human life and development 
when there is general disobedience of the laws of the State. The 
moral law which binds men to live reasonable lives, obliges them 
to adopt one of the essential means to this end, that is, to maintain 
the State and to obey its laws.” 

“Such is the rational basis,” he adds, “of the doctrine laid down 
in Holy Scripture, and taught without variation by the Catholic 
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Church. According to this doctrine, the civil law binds in coq. 
science, as such: not because it includes, nor only in so far as it 
includes, natural, or supernatural, or ecclesiastical law (cf, Boy. 
quillon, ‘Theologia Moralis Fundamentalis, n. 223). No declara- 
tion of any Church authority can be cited in favor of the con 
opinion. A few individual writers have held it, but the over. 
whelming majority of theologians teach that the civil law is morally 
binding on its own account, because of the moral authority pos. 
sessed by the State.” In a note Dr. Ryan adds: “The greateg 
authority on law among Catholic theologians, Francisco Suarez, 
S.J., declares that this is the ‘common opinion of Catholics’ ” (“The 
Moral Obligation of the Civil Law” in The Catholic World, Oct, 
1921, pp. 73, 74). 

Now if the civil law binds on its own account, and not simply 
because it reaffirms something already contained in the natural, 
divine, or ecclesiastical law, it follows that it can make morally 
wrong what before was right (cf. Lehmkuhl, Theol. moralis, |, 
219). For instance, Noldin says that by natural law a treasure 
—which he defines as something hidden, precious, and belonging 
to no one—becomes the property of the first person who takes it. 
But the civil law, he points out, sometimes provides that half of it 
should go to the owner of the field in which the treasure is found. 
And he adds: “This law is to be observed in conscience, and that 
even before a judicial sentence’ (Theol. Moralis, De septimo 
decalogi precepto, art. II, nn. 389, 390). That is to say, a person 
finding a treasure in another man’s field may conscientiously keep 
it where the civil law says nothing about the matter; but if the 
civil law has declared that half such treasure belongs to the owner 
of the field, then the finder is conscientiously bound to give the 
owner half. In other words, an act that would be right in itself 
becomes wrong simply because the civil law says it is wrong. 

This authority of the civil government is nothing extraordinary of 
unusual. We are meeting similar facts every day. Such, for 
instance, is the prohibition of the Church attaching to the eating 
of meat on Friday, or to drinking beer or light wines after mi¢- 
night on the day that one is to receive Holy Communion. These 
things are not wrong in themselves. They become wrong only by 
the prohibition of the Church. No good Catholic denies the right 
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of the Church to prohibit them. And similarly, we maintain that 
the State has a right to prohibit some things that are not wrong 
in themselves. 

The course adopted by the legitimate authority need not neces- 
sarily be the best course. It binds as law, not because it is the 
hest mode of procedure that could be devised, but because of the 
will of the legislator. For instance, Catholics in the United States 
are at present bound by the marriage laws of the present Code, 
practically the same as regards clandestinity as the Ne Temere. Is 
this law better than the Tametsi as modified for us by the Bene- 
dictine Constitution? If not better, then are Catholics bound by 
it? And when did it become better? If before, by even one month, 
the Ne Temere was promulgated, were Catholics then no longer 
bound by the Tametst? 

To maintain that a law to be just must be the best way of attain- 
ing the end in view leads to insoluble difficulties. And of course 
no Catholic moralist has ever maintained any such thing. They 
all recognize clearly that if we are ever to have order, it is only 
on the basis that authority has the right to command obedience, 
even in indifferent matters or as favoring a less wise means as com- 
pared with a wiser course. Dr. Ryan, in the article already quoted, 
gives several apt examples of this power of the State. One of them 
is government ownership of railroads. ‘The State,” he says, “has 
the right to determine that goods and passengers shall be carried 
by the government rather than by private corporations. Railroads 
are necessary for the common welfare. They can attain this end 
substantially under public or private ownership. The issue between 
the two methods is merely one of utility, and the State is not 
clearly obliged to choose one rather than the other . . . When 
it adopts Government ownership, its action is morally binding on 
the citizens . . . It is determining a method of promoting the 
common good, in virtue of its authority as the only competent deter- 
minant of such matters. The obligation of the citizens to accept 
the determination actually made, i. e, Government ownership, 
comes immediately from the authority of the State, but ultimately 
from that principle of the natural law which dictates that men 
should maintain an effectively functioning political organization” 


(pp. 75, 76). 
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There is one weakness, however, in this illustration—the impeg. 
sibility of violating the law. A man cannot keep a railroad in his 
cellar, or buy one on a dark night from a bootlegger. And 50 it 
is better to take an example where the citizen could easily break 
the law. Noldin furnishes just such a one in the case of the dis. 
covered treasure already referred to. By natural law the citizen 
who found the treasure would be justified in keeping the whole of 
it; and he could, at least in many cases, do so in spite of the law, 
He can break the law physically, but may he do so with a good 
conscience? Noldin says no. Yet as far as I can see, there is no 
compelling reason urging legislation requiring that such a treasure 
should be divided between the finder and the owner of the field, 
Those countries which have no such law get along about as well, 
probably, as those that have it. At most it is a question of choosing 
between two courses, both of which are good. In fact, since, as 
Noldin says, the natural law would allow the finder to keep the 
whole treasure, one might argue that the stronger reason is in 
favor of the State, too, allowing this. 

All this brings us to the principle generally recognized among 
theologians, that, in doubt, the superior is to be supported. Telch 
(Epitome theol. moralis, p. 46) adds that this principle holds good 
whether the doubt concerns his authority, or the justice of the 
law, or of the judicial sentence. Noldin expresses it: “The con- 
dition of a law in possession of the field is better than that of a 
man claiming exemption from, or invalidity of, the law” (Theol. 
moralis, De principtis, IV, De conscientia, n. 249). In other words, 
the burden of the proof is on those who maintain that a law does 
not bind in conscience. It is for them to show that for some suf- 
ficent reason it is invalid or purely penal. And I, personally, can- 
not see that the opponents of the Volstead Law have done this. 
There have been many assertions, but I do think it is merely 
prejudice that keeps me from seeing any real arguments. There 
has been much wild talking, but at the risk of being called stupid, 
I shall venture to say that there has been no convincing reasoning. 

Those who, with Fabian Franklin (What Prohibition Has Don 
to America), maintain that the State has the right to prohibit only 
what is wrong in itself, may be summarily dismissed. For we 
have seen that all Catholic moralists of any note hold a different 
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view. And no one could consistently apply Franklin’s principle 
to our social life. Others say that the Volstead Law is unjust. 
And when pressed for a reason, they will usually say because it 
infringes personal liberty. Henry S. Priest, of the St. Louis Bar, 
for instance, maintained this in a paper in that issue of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science which 
was devoted to prohibition (Sept. 1923). He called his paper 
The Eighteenth Amendment—A Violation and Infringement of 
Liberty. But he failed to point out any law that is not an infringe- 
ment of liberty. The very nature of law implies a restriction on 
individual liberty. Hence to say that the Volstead Law infringes 
liberty is merely to repeat that it is a law. I really cannot see that 
it proves anything. 

Nor is it much better to say that this is an infringement of 
liberty for an insufficient reason. For who is to judge of the 
reason? Surely not the individual, except in very extreme cases. 
May the individual—or a large group of individuals, for that 
matter—say in regard to the prohibition of Maeterlinck’s “Blue 
Bird”: “The Pope is an old Puritan on this matter. There’s no 
more harm in reading this book than there is in drinking a glass of 
beer. He really hasn’t any sufficient reason for forbidding this 
book. Perhaps some of Maeterlinck’s books are bad, but this one 
isnot. And to forbid them all because if a man reads one he may 
read the others, is like prohibiting all wine and beer because if a 
man takes one drink he may take too many, or if he takes beer he 
may be led on to take whiskey. So I am not bound to obey.” 

The principle that the individual has the right to judge of the 
justice of any particular law would lead straight to anarchy. It 
would be subversive of all law and order. For no man is a judge 
in his own case. The human mind is so constituted that it can 
always persuade itself of the justice of its own cause. There would 
be no use passing laws if the individual were to be sole judge of 
their justice, for it is simply impossible that there should be enough 
policemen to enforce all laws. Some laws are enforceable because 
there is only a fringe of society that will attempt to disobey. It 
is not really the physical force of the State that enforces laws, but 
the consciences of its citizens. And so if the principle ever gained 
wide currency that the individual is not bound to obey the law, if 
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he individually thinks the law is unjust, there would be an end ty 
order. 

“Generally, and per se,” to quote again from Father Ryan (Thy 
Catholic World, Oct. 1921, p. 85), “popular acceptance is not 
necessary for the validity of a civil law. Such is the unanimoys 
teaching of the moral theologians. As stated by Suarez, the fo. 
lowing are the main reasons which support this principle. (Dg 
legibus, ib. III, cap. 19, no. 7): In every State that is not a pure 
democracy, the people have transferred supreme political power to 
the rulers and legislators, and have not retained the right of accept. 
ing and rejecting legislation. Secondly, the authority to legislate 
would be plainly futile if the people were morally free to obey or 
not to obey. Thirdly, usage shows that laws are held to be binding 
as soon as they have been regularly enacted and promulgated 

It is impossible to overthrow this argument.” 

But even assuming that these conditions were not fulfilled, and 
that the law was really unjust, this would not condone the wholesale 
violation of it by all who felt so impelled. For an evil oppression 
by the State must be met with the means appropriate to remedy it. 
We may apply here the teaching of moralists in regard to a 
rebellion by force of arms against tyranny. One of the conditions 
laid down to justify such rebellion is that there should be reasonable 
hope that the citizens will not suffer more through the rebellion, 
even if successful, than they would were they to submit to the oppres- 
sion. “Give me liberty or give me death,” is fine rhetoric, but in 
the workaday world in which we live the moralist carefully balances 
loss against gain. The fact that in this case the moralists are dis- 
cussing the use of force, whereas here we have rather a passive 
resistance to prohibition does not make this principle inapplicable. 
In this case there is no essential difference between inflicting injury 
by passive resistance or by force of arms. The question to be 
decided, therefore, is merely whether the wholesale refusal to obey 
the prohibition law inflicts a greater injury on the citizens generally 
than would result from submitting to it—even assuming that the 
law is unjust. 


Anyone who examines the question impartially will not hesitate 
in his answer. The violations of law are so flagrant, the numbers 
involved are so large, that the whole: fabric of law and order is 
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threatened. A general disregard for law is growing apace. For 
the moral order is a unit, and it is almost impossible to violate one 
law persistently without going on to violate others, too. In fact, 
the opponents of prohibition point gleefully to the seriousness of 
the situation and urge it as an argument for the repeal of the law. 
A law that cannot be enforced, they say, is worse than no law at 
all; and they maintain that this law is not enforced and can never 
be enforced. Now if what they say in regard to the enforceability 
of the law is true, this may be an argument for its repeal. But 
we are not discussing that question. Our problem is: Does this 
justify self-respecting, high-minded citizens themselves in violating 
the law? Would they reduce all laws to the policemen’s club, and 
boldly assert that because they cannot be caught, therefore, they 
will not obey? Yet their conduct reduces itself to just this. In 
effect they say: Because I have nothing to fear from breaking this 
law, I am going to break it. 

If the law is unjust—a thing we do not grant—the proper recourse 
of citizens who disagree with it is to change it. The anti-prohibi- 
tionists have the same chance to repeal the law that the prohibi- 
tionists had to pass it, apart from the natural appeal a moral cause 
makes for support. It is true that no amendment to the Constitu- 
tion has ever been dropped after being adopted. But there is 
nothing in the nature of things that makes this impossible. The 
amendments are no more sacred than the original article, and if 
they can be changed, so can an amendment. The machinery is 
exactly the same in both cases. Once an amendment has been 
passed, it is in a strong position, because the ratification by three- 
fourths of the State legislatures is necessary. But it is in no stronger 
position than the Constitution was before the adoption of an amend- 
ment. The two parties have only changed positions. Until this 
amendment was adopted, the antis were entrenched behind the com- 
plicated process necessary:to amend the Constitution; now the pros 
are there. But it is absurd to speak of the impossibility of getting 
tid of this amendment because of the conditions. The very fact 
that this amendment is now part of the Constitution shows the pos- 
sibility of eliminating it. If it is now impossible to change this 
amendment, it is not because of the machinery provided for such 
contingencies, but simply because the majority of the people are in 
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favor of retaining it. Every time, then, that the antis use this 
argument, it is really a confession that they cannot muster the 
necessary public sentiment. 

And it is useless to hide behind the three-fourths clause, and 
claim that they have a majority but not a three-fourths majority, 
For if all they want is the elimination of the saloon and the retum 
of beer and light wines, then they could probably get that through 
an act of Congress. If the Supreme Court upholds the right of 
Congress to define intoxicating liquors as any having more than 
one-half of one per cent. of alcohol, then it would probably uphold 
its right to define them as containing less than five per cent. Antis 
claim that the existing definition in the Volstead Law is absurd, 
Perhaps it is. But who is responsible for this definition? The 
licensed liquor interests of the old days. They insisted that anyone 
without a license who sold a drink containing more than one-half 
of one per cent. of alcohol was violating their rights. And the 
United States accepted this definition when Volstead was in his 
cradle (cf. The Case for Prohibition, by Wilson and Pickett, New 
York, 1923). 





Let us grant, however, that this is an absurd definition, what 
follows? If Congress can define an absurdly low alcoholic content, 
then it can define an absurdly high alcoholic content. Hence, all 
that is necessary is a change in the Volstead Law, not a constitu- 
tional amendment. 


In an autocracy, where the people have no voice in the framing 
of the laws, a passive resistance to such a law as the Volstead, 
assuming that it were unjust, might be justified. But in a dem- 
ocracy such as ours, where the representatives elected by the people 
actually legislate, there seems no excuse for such conduct. If the 
law is as unjust as the antis claim, then they ought to have no 
difficulty in mustering a sufficient number of votes to elect “wet” 
congressmen and change the law. Are they the only ones who 
have any political sagacity and love of liberty? Are the great num- 
ber of citizens—confessedly a large majority—who refuse to vote 
a “wet” ticket thereby convicted of feeble-mindedness or feeble- 
heartedness ? 

The antis ought to be good sports and to play the game fairly. 
They allowed the pros to get control of Congress and the State 
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legislatures. Let them work now and do the same thing. They 
have the same chance now that the pros had ten years ago. But 
as long as the Volstead Law remains on the statutes, the antis have 
no more right to violate it than the pros had to violate existing laws 
a generation ago in order to put into effect their ideas. Carrie 
Nation, if I remember correctly, was reported as smashing the 
saloons with her little axe. If she was violating the laws, it was 
entirely unjustifiable, and no law-abiding citizen would condone 
her conduct. And in the same way—though without the destruc- 
tion of private property—the violators of the present prohibition 
law.are beyond the pale of condonation. 


(To be concluded) 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIEsts 
By BisHor Joun S. Vaucuan, D.D, 
THE PASTOR AND HIS FLOCK 
The Sick and the Dying 


A genuine parish priest will feel a true and a practical interest in 
every soul committed to his care. Whether saint or sinner, every 
member of his flock has a right to expect the priest to show a 
kindly solicitude for his spiritual welfare and to help him in his 
need. But, of all his spiritual children there is none for whom he 
should show so great and so personal an anxiety as for the sick and 
the dying. 

Instead of waiting till he is summoned to the bedside of a suffer- 
ing man or woman, he should form a habit of enquiring for, and 
discovering for himself, as he goes his rounds, those who are ill and 
in need of his services. This is not only an act of true kindness 
and charity to the invalids themselves, but it will save the hard- 
worked pastor many a trying sick-call in the dead of night, when 
he ought to be taking his sorely-needed rest. Indeed, by a zealous 
attention to this practice, many a priest is able to escape almost all 
disturbance during the hours assigned to sleep. 

But besides being a wise and prudent precaution, it is prescribed 
by the Ritual. “Cum primum noverit quempiam ex fidelibus cure 
sue commissis egrotare, non expectabit ut ad eum vocetur sed ultro 
ad illum accedat.” 

The reason the Church attaches such importance to this is, no 
doubt, because the eternal future of a soul depends entirely upon the 
manner in which it departs from this world. We have but to pit- 
ture the scene, in order to grasp its immense significance. 

Here lies a man, weak and suffering, about to render up his soul 
to God. Heaven and hell are quivering in the balance. The great- 
est crisis of his life, the one moment upon which his whole eternity 
depends, is near. How is it all going to end? The evil spirits who 
have tempted him successfully or unsuccessfully during his life, 
are fully aware that his soul is theirs, if only they can secure his 
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dying in sin. Temptations, no doubt, are to be feared at all times, 
for “man’s life upon earth is a warfare” (Job vii. 1), but they are 
far more terrible at tts close. For then will the devil “come down 
having great wrath, knowing that he hath but a short time” (Apoc. 
xii, 12). The Pastor will therefore look upon it as a most sacred 
duty to hasten to the assistance of the poor soul in its direst need, 
and to safeguard, to the best of his power, its happy entry into the 
next world. 

In order to ensure the best possible results at the hour of death, 
the zealous pastor should make a point of explaining to his flock, 
from time to time, the meaning and the effects of the last rites. He 
should point out to them how our Blessed Lord has most merci- 
fully provided special helps and graces at every great crisis of our 
earthly lives, and urge them to long for the great sacrament of 
Extreme Unction, as soon as they are conscious of any serious ill- 
ness, He should lay special stress on the importance of sending 
for the priest before all hope of recovery has passed, because one 
of the effects of this sacrament is to restore health, when God sees 
it to be expedient, but this restoration to health is not by way of a 
miracle, but by way of rendering ordinary means efficacious. 
“Licet enim sanatio corporalis hoc sacramento fiat supernaturalt vir- 
tute, non tamen est miraculosa; quia efficitur operatione ordinaria 
et suavi, quemadmodum naturales medicine solent operari” 
(Schouppe, II, p. 739). 

The people should be instructed how to prepare for this sacra- 
ment, and should be taught, while in full vigor of health, to realize 
its chief effects, especially its power to wash away lesser sins, as 
well as the languor and infirmity produced by sin. They should 
be reminded, further, that it supplies the dying with strength to 
enable them to resist the force and violence of the devil, and vic- 
toriously to withstand all his wiles and stratagems. 





Frequently it happens that the dying are inspired by great fear, 
and are full of agitation and distress. When this is the case, let 
us remember that nothing so conduces to restore tranquillity and 
to cast off sadness as the devout reception of this sacrament. 
Again and again I have witnessed wonderful changes take place. 
Those, who before the reception of Extreme Unction were pain- 
fully full of fear and dread, have not only awaited peacefully and 
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calmly the coming of the Almighty Judge, as soon as they have 
been refreshed with the sacrament, but free from all anxiety, they 
have been filled with pious joy and gladness at His approach, 

What every one who is dangerously ill and on the point of death 
desires is surely only one of two things, either to be restored tp 
health, or to die a holy death. Now, either one or other of theg 
is infallibly obtained by all those who receive Extreme Unction 
with the requisite dispositions. Let us then exhort our people to 
avail themselves of such an admirable gift of God, and to pray 
during life that they may not be deprived of the Last Sacraments 
at the hour of death. To give our people a clear idea of the Lag 
Sacraments, and their purpose and effects, and to inspire them 
with a keen sense of their immense importance, will add greatly 
to the ease and the efficacy of our administrations, when we:are 
actually called to attend them when stretched on a bed of suffering, 
When that hour actually arrives, we should be there, ready and 
anxious to frustrate all the devil’s malicious attempts to take pos 
session of the poor languishing soul. “We are, venerable bretheen,” 
writes Bishop Moriarty to his priests, “the appointed sentinels of 
the death-bed. It is ours to see that all is right with the immortal 
soul before it is launched into eternity. Remember that it will 
have then escaped from our hands and from our keeping. Ifa 
mistake is made, if there be one grave omission, we can never 
recall the soul, we can never repair the loss. That tremendous 
obligation, therefore, surpassing all others, which binds man to 
secure for himself a death in the grace of God, binds us, as the 
agents and appointed ministers of this work to secure such a death 
for every one committed toour care . . . You observe through 
the whole course of moral theology, that when there is question 
of undefined obligations, no laxity or delay is tolerated in articulo 
mortis. No duty must be left undischarged. Probability is then 
flung to the winds. In articulo mortis every thing must be dont 
to make eternal election certain” (Allocutions to the Clergy, p. 130): 





The presence of a zealous priest at the bed-side of the dying will 
not only bring great comfort and consolation, but will frequently 
mean the actual salvation of a soul in imminent peril. Though we 
may often and rightly warn our flock against the folly of relying 
upon a death-bed repentance, yet there is no doubt but that the 
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of death will often dispose a man to listen to us and to 
receive our administrations, when nothing else will. 





It frequently happens that sinners who have been too proud 
and supercilious to harken to the admonitions and warnings of 
a priest, while in health, are brought low by the humiliation of 
sickness, and then need only the opportunity in order to confess 
their sins. So, too, the burning anger and strong vindictiveness 
raging, like an unholy fire, in the hearts of others often lose their 
force and are soothed and calmed by the approach of death, so 
that they will forgive and be reconciled. Even those who have 
perserved for years in sensual excesses, and whom it has been 
impossible to win over to a life of purity and honesty are often so 
affected and impressed by the consciousness of their approaching 
dissolution, that they are easily persuaded to dispose themselves 
for absolution. And Faith, too, or other virtues, which may have 
been for long ineffectual, often resume their empire, and revive 
and are strengthened in the departing soul, by reason of its more 
vivid apprehension of the invisible world into which it feels it is 
so soon to enter. In short, whatever may be the cause—whether 
from the terrors of the grave, or from the weakness of sinking 
nature, or from the earnest prayers of relatives and friends, or from 
past and, maybe, forgotten merit, or from the pure mercy of God, 
and the loving solicitude and intervention of His most compas- 
sionate Mother, there 1s no doubt but that a man’s last hours 
are, for many, the period of a last special grace. The earnest 
exhortation of the priest, his ardent prayer beside the languishing 
soul, his readiness to confer the last rites, etc., may be, and no doubt 
are in many cases, the only grace now wanting to complete the work 
of conversion, and to rescue an immortal soul from the devil’s 
grasp, and to send it, amidst the triumph and jubilee of Angels, to 
the bossom of God. Just reflect what any negligence on our part 
may mean! Consider how the eternal happiness or the eternal 
misery of a fellow-creature may depend upon our greater or less 
zeal in coming immediately to his aid. If through any fault of 
ours, a single soul should be deprived of the beatific vision of God, 


‘ and should suffer, for all eternity, the excruciating agonies of hell, 


how should we ever forgive ourselves! The longest life would be 
too short to do penance for our guilt, and not ordinary tears, but 
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tears of blood would be needed to deplore so measureless a calamity 
But, “if,” says the author of Enchiridion Clericorum, “on the one 
hand, we should be terrified at the thought of a single soul being 
lost through our fault, let us, on the other hand, aspire to the happi- 
ness of being escorted, before the throne of God, when our tym 
comes, by the numbers that we shall have snatched out of th 
lion’s mouth to claim for us the joyous blessing: Euge serve boy 
et fidelis, super multa te constituam, intra in gaudium Domini tyj” 
Our promptitude in bringing the Blessed Eucharist to the dying, 
as Viaticum will be much appreciated by those whose faith js 
strong. They will realize the immense honor and advantage of 
having Jesus Christ in person visit them at that moment of bitteres 
anguish, for to Him alone can they look for alleviation of their 
pain, and for the grace of patience, fortitude, resignation and loving 
confidence. ‘The Lord is my helper, and I will despise my enemies’ 
(Ps. cxvii. 7). And, most important of all, to Him must they 
look for the crowning grace of final perseverance, of which the 
Eucharist is the most certain pledge, for it is the pledge of Etemal 
Life: “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath ever. 
lasting life: and I will raise him up in the last day” (I John vi. 55). 





We should also, of course, use every endeavor to inspire the 
dying with suitable sentiments of faith, hope, charity and contri 
. tion. Nothing so helps to foster these dispositions as the thought 
of the sufferings and bitter Passion of Christ. His immense lov, 
His readiness to suffer the most ignominious and painful death 
of the cross, in order to save us, sinners, from the consequences of 
our crimes should be suggested, especially in cases where we aft 
dealing with those whose lives have been wicked. To remind 
them that one tiny drop of our Lord’s Sacred Blood would have 
been more than enough to cancel the sins of a thousand worlds 
and that yet He shed the whole of it for them personally, so that 
each may exclaim, as truly as St. Paul himself: “He loved m, 
and delivered Himself for me” (Galatians ii. 20), will generally 
touch their hearts and fill them both with hearty contrition, and 
with a strong and personal love of Jesus Christ, as well as with 
perfect resignation to His adorable will. This is of the utmost 
importance, as % will secure for them marvellous blessings. So 
great an authority as the famous Abbot Blosius assures us in his 
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Book of Spiritual Instruction, that “‘no exercise can be more useful 
in our last hour than to resign ourselves utterly to the Will of God, 
and to seek nothing of our own, but only the Will of God, in time 
and eternity. For it is certain,” he says, “that any one who goes 
out of this world in this state of pure and perfect resignation, will 
fly immediately to the kingdom of heaven. For, as no kind of pain 
and no burning of the fire of purgatory can affect God, so neither 
can it affect a man, who is perfectly united to God in conformity 
of willand love . . . If he can really do this, I say, he will 
not undergo the pains of hell or purgatory, no, not even if he 
himself had committed all the sins of the whole world’ (pp. 142- 
nat ee Ty 

We may also observe here that it is well for the zealous pastor 
to see that the dying have a nice crucifix or picture of Christ on the 
Cross placed somewhere conveniently, where their eyes can fall 
upon it, for their consolation and encouragement, while their lives 
are drawing to a close. Many priests keep a crucifix or two for 
the express purpose of lending to the sick, so that it may always 
be contemplated and looked at by them, until they have either 
recovered health, or else departed this life. We have not thought 
it necessary to speak of the last Blessing, the use of Holy Water, 
and of indulgenced prayers, and of those many lesser helps to a 
death precious in God’s sight, but this is not because we do not 
attach the greatest possible value to them, but because we take 
for granted that the zealous priest will be careful to omit nothing 
that can be of any service to one trembling on the very verge of 
eternity, and just about to deliver up his soul before the supreme 
Judge of the living and the dead, to receive the solemn and irrecov- 
able sentence which will determine his fate for evermore. 





Spiritual writers tell us that the two temptations most to be 
feared in death, and most frequently met with, are either despair 
or presumption, but my experience does not bear out the assertion. 
The great majority of Catholics, especially the poor and laboring 
classes, seem to be particularly ready to welcome the priest, and to 
avail themselves of his ministrations. I can recall but one case of 
what I supposed must be described as “presumption,” and that was 
not the case of one who had exceptionally virtuous and holy, but 
Quite the contrary. It was the case of a profligate woman, who 
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was well known to the neighborhood as “a thoroughly bad cha. 
acter.” She knew that she was dying, but absolutely refused 4, 
make any confession. When I spoke of the infinite goodness of 
God, and His readiness to pardon her all her sins, she replied tha 
she knew that very well, but that He would forgive her all, withoy 
expecting her to make a confession. After speaking at some length 
of her obligations to accept His easy conditions of forgiveness, and 
urging her with all possible patience and gentleness to acknowledge 
her guilt to the duly appointed minister of God, who would absolve 
her in God’s name, she still refused with the greatest obstinacy, 
At last, I felt that the only thing to do was to use threats, and to 
warn her of the appalling judgment she was calling down upon’ 
herself. But she remained utterly unmoved. I said that God was 
just as well as merciful, and would punish her for refusing His 
simple yet efficacious remedy for sin: the Sacrament of Penance, 
I declared that He would, on seeing all the crimes staining her soul, 
be exceedingly angry, and would say: “Depart from Me, you 
cursed, into everlasting fire.” “No,” she replied, “He is not that 
kind of person at all. He would never be so cruel. God is too 
good to do me any harm. He would never condemn a poor old 
woman like me.” And so she continued to the end, presuming on 
the mercy of God, while all the time refusing to obey His ordinance, 
and to submit to a humble confession. She seemed to be possessed 
by a dumb-devil, and to be wholly under his power. But this is 
the solitary instance of presumption that I have met with and | 
hope I shall never have to deal with another. 

Besides doing all he can for the dying, a priest ought to draw 
from the death-beds, which he attends, many a salutary lesson for 
his own personal use. The natural effect of attending constantly 
upon the sick and the dying is to cause us to attach less and less 
importance to that last journey, and to dismiss the thought as of 
little interest. But such a tendency should be overcome and resisted. 
Indeed, a wise pastor will never assist at the bed of a dying man, 
without thinking of his own latter end. He will call to mind that 
life is also passing for him. He will look upon each death which 
he witnesses as a warning for himself to get ready. He will realize 
by the examples that come before him, how short and uncertain 
is life; and how passing are life’s pleasures and pains, and how 
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utterly foolish it is to attach any importance whatsoever to the 
things that perish, and which dissolve like a dream, as soon as the 
Angel of death comes to summon the dreamer to the dread realities 
of one’s only true and eternal life. In short, each of those whom 
he has ushered into eternity will seem to say to him “Hodie mili, 
cras tibi,” and he will think of and prepare for his own summons, 
for, as the wise man says: “Cogita de fine infinito, et vives in 





infinitum.” 

As for the practical details of what should be done for the sick 
and dying, we cannot do better than study carefully and again and 
again the admirable instructions which every priest will easily 


‘find ready to hand in the Roman Ritual, especially the Chapters: 


De communione infirmorum: De sacramento extreme unctionts: 
De visitatione et cura infirmorum: Modus juvandi morientes: Ordo 
commendationis anime: and In expiratione. Every priest, who 


‘has to do with the sick and the dying should make himself quite 


familiar with the contents of these most important and suggestive 
chapters, as well as with the last chapter of the Praxis Confessarii 
of St. Alphonsus Liguori entitled “Brevis praxis assistendt infirmos,” 
of which no zealous priest can afford to be ignorant. 

Let us then, in conclusion, Reverend Brethren, resolve to be 
exceedingly careful and painstaking in our care for the sick and 
dying, and take to heart the question put by Rev. M. Muller, 
C.SS.R., viz.: “Who knows if sudden death and privation of the 
Last Sacraments may not be for many priest, the punishment 
reserved, in the judgments of God, for lack of zeal in attending 
the sick ?” 

We should, in any case, so act as not to expose ourselves to so 
terrible a risk. 
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By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF Buckrast ABBEY 


The Mass (Continued) 


THE LIBERA NOS 


The last petition of the Lord’s prayer is one for deliverance from 
evil, or from the evil one—a maligno. It is the assistants’ share in 
the solemn supplication and is immediately followed by a lengthy 
prayer, silently recited by the priest alone, called embolism, i. ¢.,a 
paraphrase, or development. In most Liturgies we meet with some 
form of development of the last clause of the Pater, though in the 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom the priest recites only the well- 
known clause “For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, now, 
and for ever, and from all ages to all ages.” The text of the Roman 
embolism is probably as old as that of the Canon itself. We find 
it almost word for word already in the Gregorian and Gelasian 
Sacramentaries. 


Libera nos, quesumus, Domine, ab omnibus malis preteritis, 
presentibus et futuris. The prayer is most comprehensive and 
makes no distinction between what we call physical and moral evils. 
The former are but the consequence and punishment of the latter; 
hence we are fully justified when we pray to be delivered from 
them. When Holy Church prays to be delivered from past evils, 
she has not only in mind the sins by which some of her children 
have offended God, but likewise the consequences and the punish- 
ment of these transgressions, for even though sin is blotted out by 
repentance, the temporal punishment due to it is not thereby wholly 
condoned. Even the just are subject to much sorrow and tribula- 
tion whilst they dwell in this place of banishment—complete deliver- 
ance from pain is reserved for a future state: “Every creature 
groaneth and travaileth in pain, even till now. And not only it, 
but ourselves also, who have the first fruits of the Spirit, even we 
ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption of the 
sons of God, the redemption of our body” (Rom. viii. 22, 23). 
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And when we look ahead into the uncertain future our hearts 

might well quail at the thought of what awaits us. If we cannot 

to escape the common lot of man, we trust and pray that God 

will not deal with us according to our deserts, but rather according 
to His wonted mercy. 

Et intercedente beata et gloriosa semper Virgine Dei Genitrice 
Maria, cum beatis Apostolis tuis Petro et Paulo, atque Andrea, et 
omnibus Sanctis. . . . Our prayer will receive additional 
eficacy if offered through the blessed and glorious Mother of God 
and in union with the constant supplication of the twin princes of 
the Church, Sts. Peter and Paul. The name of St. Andrew, the 
brother of St. Peter, appears to have been added by St. Gregory 
the Great, who had a special devotion to this Apostle, in whose 
honor he dedicated the monastery into which he converted his own 
house on the Ccelian Hill. In the Middle Ages it was customary 
to add the names of other Saints, particularly those of the patrons 
of the church. We now include all the Saints in one common 
remembrance—et omnibus Sanctis. 

Da propitius pacem in diebus nostris: ut ope misericordie tue 
adjutt, et a peccatis simus semper liberi, et ab omni perturbatione 
securt. 

Even the most casual student of the Church’s prayers must be 
struck with the frequency of her petitions for peace. Obviously 
this demand is not confined to that supernatural peace of which the 
Apostle speaks: “The peace of God, which surpasseth all under- 
standing, keeps your hearts and minds in Christ Jesus” (Philip. 
iv. 7). The Church of God cannot grow and develop, at least not 
normally, unless she enjoys a certain amount of external, social and 
political tranquillity. There is nothing morbid in the Church’s atti- 
tude towards evil and suffering: she knows how to accept and 
endure hardships of every kind, but she does not desire them for 
their own sake, rather does she pray for deliverance from them. 
Again and again her Collects ask for freedom from all evils of soul 
and body. She knows full well, from an experience of many cen- 
turies, that her lot must needs be that of the Apostle, “combats 
without, fears within” (II Cor. iii. 5), but even as God, “who 
comforteth the humble,” comforted Paul by the coming of Titus, 
so may she lawfully pray to be strengthened from on high, not only 
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when souls are concerned, but likewise in the purely natural order, 
On this point the prayer to our Lady, which we say so often in the 
course of the year, is most illuminating: Concede nos famulos tos 
perpetua mentis et corporis sanitate gaudere . . , g 
presenti liberari tristitia et eterna perfrut letitia. There is some 
thing eminently wholesome in the attitude of the Church towards 
suffering. Just as a healthy organism resists, and easily overcomes, 
any deleterious influence from outside, and readily eschews every 
poisonous germ that may have penetrated within, so are we to look 
upon evil as an evil, from which good does indeed often result, but 
not as from its source, but inasmuch as it often becomes an occasion 
of spiritual advantage to us. Some modern exponents of spirite- 
ality seem to take a kind of morbid, pessimistic delight in pain and 
would have us believe that there can be no sanctity if the would-be 
saint is a man or woman of normal physical health. Do what we 
may, we shall not escape pain: multe tribulationes justorum, but 
the Lord will deliver us from all these, wholly, in the world to come, 
and in part even in this life, if we pray as the Holy Ghost makes 
us pray in the inspired Liturgy of the Church. 

As soon as the priest begins the Libera nos, he wipes the paten 
with the purificator, takes it in his right hand, holds it erect upon 
the altar until he comes to the words da propitius pacem in diebus 
nostris, when he makes the Sign of the Cross upon himself with it. 
Then he slips the paten under the sacred Host, uncovers the chalice 
and genuflects. 





THE BREAKING OF THE Host 


The fraction of the sacred Host is one of the oldest elements of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and for that reason we find it in all Litur- 
gies. After our Lord had Himself celebrated the first Mass, He 
bade the Apostles do in their turn what they had just witnessed. 
The Gospels insist upon the breaking of the bread, previous to its 
distribution among the disciples: Accepit panem, et benedixit 0 
fregit, deditque discipulis suis (Matth. xxvi. 26); Accepto pane 
gratias egit, et fregit (Luke xxii. 19). “To break bread” speedily 
became an Eucharistic expression—as may be gathered from the 
Acts of the Apostles. In its pages we are given a glimpse of the 
life of the early Church at Jerusalem: they frequented the temple, 
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we are told, frangentes circa domos panem (Acts ii. 46). Abbot 
Cabrol justly remarks that though the word fregit occurs in the 
sacred text, it is not mentioned in connection with corpus, but only 
with pants. The word, however, passed very soon into the formula 


of consecration : 

Hoc est corpus meum quod pro multis frangitur (Const. Apost., 
viii.); hoc est corpus meum quod pro vobis frangitur et datur 
(Liturg. Sti. Jacobi); hoc est corpus meum quod pro vobis con- 
fringitur (Testam. Dni.) 

These expressions are evidently based upon the well-known text 
of St. Paul: “The bread, which we break, is it not the partaking 
of the body of the Lord?” (I Cor. x. 16). “In the Eucharist,” 
says St. John Chrysostom, “we see the Lord’s body broken, but not 
upon the cross; on the contrary, it is written, ‘You shall not break a 
bone of him’; but what He did not endure upon the cross, that He 
suffers for thee in the sacrifice, that He may fill all” (Hom. XXIV, 
in I Cor. x.). Clement of Alexandria tells us that when the 
Eucharistic bread has been broken, according to custom, every one 
of the assistants is allowed to take a part (Strom. i). 


The breaking of the consecrated Bread is for the purpose, pri- 
marily, of distribution among those present. St. Augustine in a 
letter to Paulinus thus mentions the fraction of the Eucharistic 
bread: . . . tm celebratione Sacramentorum . . . illud 
quod est in Domini mensa . . . cum benedicitur et sanctifica- 
tur, et ad distribuendum comminuitur . . . (Ep. 149, n. 16). 

In the Latin Rite the Host is divided into three parts, and during 
the fraction the conclusion of the Libera nos is recited. The priest 
first breaks the Host in two, whilst saying: Per eumdem Dominum 
nostrum Jesum Christum, Filium tuum. Having placed the half 
which he holds in his right hand upon the paten, he breaks off a 
small fragment from the half which he holds in his left hand, whilst 
he says: qui tecum vivit et regnat, in unitate Spiritus sancti, Deus. 
When he has joined the two halves upon the paten, he holds the 
small fragment over the chalice, saying: Per omnia secula secu- 
lorum. When the server has answered Amen, the priest makes three 
crosses over the chalice, saying: Pax Domini sit semper vobiscum. 
The server answers: Et cum spiritu tuo. Then the priest drops the 
particle into the chalice, whilst he prays that the mingling and con- 
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secration of the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ may 
become unto us who partake thereof a source of Life everlasi 

This ceremonial mixture of the two consecrated Elements wa 
very old custom. It may have originated in the practice of mixing 
bread and wine at meals, as our Lord did at the Last Supper: “Ang 
when He had dipped the bread, He gave it to Judas Iscariot, the 
son of Simon” (John xiii. 26). 

The words which accompany the mixture have been variously 
interpreted. The two consecrated Elements are united in order to 
represent the resurrection of our Lord, just as His passion and death 
are shown forth in the separate consecration. But it is not easy 
to see how this mingling of the Elements becomes a new consecra- 
tion. It is evident that the wine is not consecrated, or changed into 
the Blood of our Lord at that moment—yet holy Church never uses 
words at random. We may, therefore, see in this reunion of the 
two Elements, a new and special consecration of the species under 


‘ which Christ’s flesh and blood is upon the altar. This is the opinion 


of Gihr and others. However, the word can also be taken to sig- 
nify a final preparation of the sacred Elements for use in the Holy 
Communion which is about to take place. This explanation seems 
all the more natural when we remember that during many centuries 
the laity received Holy Communion under both kinds. 

Both fraction and mixture are symbolical acts of the highest 
significance. The former, at first only a reproduction of the action 
of our Lord at the Last Supper, soon came to signify His sacrifice 
upon the cross, as well as to express the faith of the Church in the 
reality of the Eucharistic sacrifice. But if the separate consecration 
and the breaking of the Host show forth the death of the Lord, 
the mingling of the Elements declares that He who is mystically 
slain is now living in the glory of God the Father. 

The fraction of the sacred Host should be accomplished with the 
utmost reverence. True, we do no injury to the Lord of glory but 
only divide the sensible element which hides Him from our gaze 
None the less we shall do well to ponder what Fr. Faber says at the 
end of his great book on the Blessed Sacrament. After relating 
how BI. Angela of Foligno, when assisting at the Mass of an 
unworthy priest, at the fraction of the Host, heard a low, swett 
voice complaining: “Alas! how they break me and make the blood 
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flow from my limbs!”, the saintly Oratorian cries out: “Ah! my 
Fathers and Masters, my Brothers in this intolerable grace! do we 
not, each of us, know in his own secret soul at least one priest, who, 
if he had his due, could never break the Host without having his 
own heart broken also by the lamentable sweetness of that plaintive 
ery?” (Blessed Sacrament, iv. 6). 


















CASUS MORALIS 
Easter Communion 


By GERALD Murray, C.SS.R. 





i Case. Titius wonders whether a man who received Communion 
sacrilegiously one Easter is bound to make an extra Communion the 
following year to make up for the precept omitted; whether a child 
who received Communion just before the opening of the Easter 
season is bound to go again within the period specified for compli- 
ance with the Easter duty; and lastly whether strangers visiting in 
a diocese for two or three weeks may take advantage of the time 
extension given by the local Bishop, in virtue of a special indult, 
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Questions. 1. What is the nature of the Easter precept? 
2. Whom does it bind, where is it to be complied with? 


3. What is to be said of Titius’s doubts? 
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Solution. 1. The precept of Easter Communion is certainly an 
ecclesiastical law. As it is further a determination of the divine law 
which binds to the reception of Holy Communion frequently during 
life, it can be set down as at least quasi-divine. Some divide it into 
two parts: the principal obligation of receiving Communion once 
a year and the secondary duty of receiving at Easter time. The 
year covered by the primary precept is generally understood to run 
not from the first of January but from the opening of the time set 
for Easter duty one year till the corresponding time in the year 
following. The Easter season, according to canon law, is the period 
included between Palm Sunday and Low Sunday. The Code itself 
gives to Bishops the faculty, should circumstances so demand, to set 
the opening of the Easter season not earlier than the Fourth Sun 
day in Lent and its close not later than Trinity Sunday. By virtue 
of special indults, this period is further extended in both directions. 
It is explicitly stated that if, for any reason, Communion is not 
received within the specified time, the precept still binds. This isa 
case where a definite limit is set to urge compliance with an oblige 
tion. The reason is that the primary precept of yearly Communion 
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can still be fulfilled. Once the year is over, however, and a new 
Easter period has opened, it is too late to comply with the law. | 
A priest for a reasonable cause may put a penitent off and advise 
him not to receive Communion till later than the date set by law. 
2. The precept binds those who have reached the use of reason or 
the age of discretion. As soon as a child, under normal conditions, 
is privileged to approach the Holy Table, it has the obligation of 
doing so. This obligation falls principally on those who have charge | 
of the children, such as parents, teachers, tutors, confessors and i 
pastors. The requirements are not very rigorous. Should a child 
be considered to have reached the use of reason in the latter part : 
of the summer or during the autumn, it would not be obliged i | 
strictly to receive Holy Communion till the following Easter season. q 
It is advisable, though not obligatory, for the faithful to fulfill 
their Easter duty in their parish church. In case they receive their 1 
Easter Communion in another parish, they are to see to it that their 
pastor is notified of the fact. There does not seem to be any strict i 
obligation of doing this. Should a pastor, however, for serious 4 
reasons, insist on proof that a parishoner had made his Easter duty, 
he would be well within his rights. If he does not exact a testi- a 
monial, it need not be furnished. Although the faithful are allowed i 
to receive the Holy Eucharist consecrated according to any Catho- 
lic rite, they are advised to receive their Easter Communion in 
their own. 4 
3. A man who receives Communion sacrilegiously has not made t 
his Easter duty. He is still bound by the precept. When the new i. 
Easter season opens, his obligation may be considered to merge 
with his duty of receiving our Lord worthily at this time. 
A child who receives Communion just before the opening of the | 
Easter season is bound to go again during Easter time. The reason 7 
is that the precept of Easter duty has not been complied with. q 
Cappello (De sacramentis, I, n. 476) argues from the wording i 
of the Canon 859, par. 2, that all in the diocese, whether they have 
a residence there or not, may take advantage of the diocesan exten- tl 
sion permitted by law. There would appear to be no valid reason 
why that would not also apply to a time extension by special indult. 
In fact, the extended time would be the general law of the Church 
in force in that particular diocese, and all Catholics there might 
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take advantage of it. Should the extension by indult be considera 
rather as a dispensation from a general ecclesiastical law, it would 
be looked upon as territorial. A peregrinus, therefore, might take 
advantage of it. Whether then we look upon the time extension 
granted by the Bishop as the general law of the Church in force in 
his diocese or as a dispensation from the common law, strangers 
could enjoy the privilege which it confers. 








MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 


By StanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


The Form of the Marriage Contract 


A contract imports the consent of two or more parties to the 
transfer of some right (Noldin, II, p. 542). There must be a 
meeting of the minds of the two or more contracting parties on 
the transfer of a right. One party wants to bind the other to do 
or not to do a certain thing. To bind each other, each offers an 
inducement or consideration, one gives something of value, an 
object or a right, and the other gives something of value in return. 
Usually contracts come into existence by the offer of one party to 
do or not to do a certain thing for the specified consideration, and 
the acceptance of the other party in the terms of the offer. 

In civil law marriage is not called a contract but a legal status 
or relation based on a contract. But inasmuch as marriage as a 
status is effected by a contract, the difference between the civil law 
calling marriage a legal status and canon law calling it a contract 
is not of importance. 

Besides the essentials required by natural law to make a valid 
and binding agreement between human individuals, the positive 
law, both Divine and human, has to be inspected to ascertain 
whether an agreement has all the requisites of a binding contract. 
The Church teaches, and has always taught, that the marriage of 
Christians has been raised by Christ to the dignity of a Sacrament, 
and that for this reason the marriage contract of Christians is by 
the ordinance of Christ primarily and essentially a sacred and 
religious matter which is subject to the jurisdiction of the Church. 

The civil powers of practically all countries to-day do not admit 
this exclusive right of the Church over the marriage agreement 
of Christians. The conflict is unavoidable as far as the Church is 
concerned, for she cannot teach otherwise if she wants to remain 
true to Christ’s teaching. She can no more deny her right over 
the marriage of Christians than she can deny that it is a Sacrament. 
Other Christian denominations do not have any reason to object 
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ie 
to the claim of jurisdiction of the civil power over marriage, because 


they do not believe in the sacred and sacramental character of 
marriage. The practical mind of the American people has foun 
a way in all the states of our Union to adopt a practical working 
scheme so that a Catholic who is willing to contract i 
according to the laws of the Church and the dictates of hig con. 
science can freely do so. There may be a rare case in which an 
impediment of the civil law disqualifies a person from contracting 
marriage before the state, while he would be free by the law of the 
Church to do so. However, the impediments disqualifying persons 
from marrying are so few in the laws of any state of our Union 
that there is little difficulty arising from that source. 

In all the states of the United States the marriage ceremony 
may be performed by any minister of the Gospel, ordained or 
licensed according to the usages of his denomination; sometimes 
the law adds “in good standing with his Church,” or some such 
phrase. In some states there are certain conditions to be complied 
with by the religious minister: In Delaware and Pennsylvania all 
religious celebrants must report their names and residences to a 
specified official, who shall register them. If the celebrant moves 
to another place he must report that fact within thirty days 
Oklahoma requires all religious celebrants to file their credentials, 
In Oregon the credentials must be approved and then recorded. 
In Arkansas, the District of Columbia, Maine, Minnesota, Nevada, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, and Missouri, each religious celebrant must 
obtain a clergyman’s certificate or license. In Kentucky, Virginia, 
and West Virginia he must give bond for the proper performance 
of his duties. 





In all but nine states a minister from any part of the United 
States may solemnize a marriage. The nine exceptional states 
which limit solemnization to ministers of the state are: Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Vermont, and Washington (cf. Fred. S. Hall and Elizabeth 
W. Burke’s American Marriage Laws in their Social Aspects, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1919, from which we have 
taken these notes on the civil marriage laws). Attention is tok 
called to the fact that the statutory laws are frequently amended, 
wherefore in an actual case the latest revision of the statutes of 
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the respective state must be consulted. Our purpose is merely to 
give a general concept of the civil laws which touch the priest’s 


function in marriage. 





THE MARRIAGE LICENSE 


All states have a provision to the effect that the parties who 
intend to get married must obtain a marriage license, and the civil 
magistrate or the minister of religion who is to solemnize the 
marriage is forbidden to do so without the presentation to him of 
the marriage license. Only in one state, however, Wisconsin, is 
marriage without a license declared null and void. Sometimes 
foreigners misunderstand the law demanding a license and believe 
that they must get married first before a civil magistrate before 
they can have the religious ceremony. That law exists in some 
countries in Europe, hence the misunderstanding. People who make 
this mistake are, as a rule, those who do not practice their religion, 
for if they did, they would know better or could easily find out. 

The states differ as to the officials entitled to issue marriage 
licenses, and as to the manner of obtaining them, whether both par- 
ties or only one, or an attorney acting for the parties, must present 
themselves to get the license. Likewise, the states differ as to the 
place where the license is to be obtained, whether at the office of 
the county where the marriage is to take place, or at the office 
where the woman has her residence or the man has his; for two 
non-residents there are different regulations in various states, Con- 
cerning the length of time which must elapse between the first 
application for the license and the issuing of it, or the solemniza- 
tion of the marriage after the issuance of the license, the laws of 
the states vary. 

As to the age of those who apply for a marriage license, it is 
to be observed that in all states there are laws requiring the consent 
of the parent or guardian, if the applicant is below a certain age. 
In most states of our country young women less than 18 years of 
age and young men under 21 years require the consent of the 
parent or guardian. In other states the age is 21 for both females 
and males, 

As to the marriageable age, that is to say, the age below which 
a mafriage may not be contracted even with the consent of the 
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parent or guardian, some states have no statute fixing the age and 
in those states usually the common law marriageable age of 14 for 
males and 12 for females is very likely sufficient. In the majority 
of states there are laws fixing the marriageable age for males and 
females. They vary greatly and range from 14 to 18 years fo 
males, and from 12 to 18 for females. Only in a few states jg 
marriage void for lack of the statutory age. For further details 
the above-quoted work may be consulted, though one must neve 
forget to consult the latest statutes of one’s own state. 





CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MUST BE CONTRACTED BEFORE 
AUTHORIZED PRIEST 


Those marriages only are valid which are contracted either 
before a pastor or a local Ordinary, or a priest delegated by either 
and at least two witnesses, in conformity, however, with the rules 
laid down in the following Canons, and saving the exceptions 
mentioned below in Canons 1098 and 1099 (Canon 1094). Canon 
1098 has reference to marriages contracted without the presence 


of an authorized priest in danger of death, and marriages in places 
where no priest can be had for one month. Canon 1099 has refer- 
ence to marriages between two non-Catholics, baptized or unbap- 
tized, who are not held to the law of Canon 1094. 

The first canon on the form of marriage is taken verbatim from 
the Ne Temere decree of August 2, 1907, which went into force 
April 19, 1908. Up to that date there was no general law through- 
out the whole Church making the solemnization of the marriage 
by an authorized priest necessary for validity; the common law 
marriage was recognized in all those dioceses and places where 
the chapter “Tametsi” of the Council of Trent. had not been 
promulgated in the manner prescribed by the said Council, or intro 
duced by ancient custom. For the United States, the decree of 
the Holy Office, November 25, 1885, confirmed the finding of the 
Fathers of the Third Council of Baltimore in reference to the 
places in which the Tametsi was in force, and also determined the 
places to which the declaration of Pope Benedict XIV concerning 
the freedom from the form of marriage in marriages betwee 
baptized non-Catholics, and between Catholics and baptized non 
Catholics was extended. The decree is given in the volume cor 
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taining the decrees of the Third Council of Baltimore, p. CV. See 
also Sabetti (ed. 1902) on the impediment of clandestinity, p. 
698, 0. OTT. 

Before the Council of Trent there was no general law of the 
Church making the solemnization of marriage by the priest neces- 
sary for validity of the marriage (cf. Wernz, Jus Decretal., IV, 
p. 213). Nevertheless, there are very ancient documents which 
prove that the Church wished marriages to be celebrated publicly 
before the Church, and that she forbade the so-called common law 
marriages. St. Ignatius, Tertullian, St. Ambrose, local councils 
of the early Church, cited by Church historians and canonists, show 
sufficiently that the Church wanted the marriages of Christians to 
be contracted publicly with the sanction and the blessing of the 
Church. 

In the Oriental Church private or secret marriages were like- 
wise forbidden, as can be deduced from the Council of Laodicza 
(342, 381), and St. John Chrysostom. The S. Congregation of 
the Propaganda in an Instruction to the Greek-Roumanian priests 
(Collectanea de Prop. Fide, n. 1154), discusses the question of 
clandestine marriages in the Oriental Church. It refers to Emperor 
Leo, the Philosopher, who in 893 passed a law that marriages were 
null and void unless they were solemnized in the church. The S. 
Congregation says that the emperor had no jurisdiction to pass 
such a law, and though the law was accepted in many dioceses of 
the Oriental Church, nevertheless, the S. Congregation proves from 
references to Oriental authorities that this law was not accepted 
everywhere in the Oriental Church. It is perfectly in harmony 
with the tradition of the Church to insist on marriage being pub- 
licly celebrated in church, but unless the competent ecclesiastical 
authority passes a law requiring the solemn form under pain of 
invalidity, clandestine marriages are valid. 

In the Church of the Latin Rite the decree of the Council of 
Trent made the solemnization of marriage before the properly 
authorized priest necessary for validity in all places where the 
decree was promulgated in the manner prescribed by the Council, 
or where it had been introduced by ancient custom. Many con- 
troversies arose over the question whether the decree had been 
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properly promulgated, and still further complications arose in thos 
districts where Protestants and Catholics lived in the same parish 
Finally the decree Ne Temere, which went into force April 19, 
1908, made the solemnization of marriage before a duly authorize 
priest necessary for validity for all Catholics of the Latin Rite in 
the whole world, with the exception of a few countries (Germany 
and Hungary) in reference to mixed marriages. In the law of the 
Council of Trent, if one party was not bound to the Tridentine 
form of marriage, the other party was also free. The Ne Temer, 
decree made marriage before the Church obligatory on all Catholics 
of the Latin Rite so that if one party was held to the law of the 
Ne Temere the marriage necessarily had to be contracted before 
an authorized priest. The Ne Temere decree further cleared away 
the uncertainties which arose under the Tametst by declaring that 
baptized non-Catholics were not held to the law on the form of 
marriage when they contracted marriage with baptized non-Catholics 
or with unbaptized persons. The Ne Temere decree made matters 
easier in reference to the proper pastor of the parties, for under 
the Tridentine law the jurisdiction of the pastor over the parish 
ioners was personal and it gave rise to many complications and 
difficulties. The Ne Temere decree made the jurisdiction territorial 
so that within the limits of his parish the pastor could validly solem- 
nize all marriages of subjects or non-subjects. The Ne Temere de 
cree, as we will see in the following Canons, has almost entirely been 
incorporated in the Code. 





REQUISITES FOR VALID ASSISTANCE OF BISHOP AND PASTOR 


The pastor and the local Ordinary can assist validly at marriages 
under the following rules: 


1. From the day only on which they have taken canonical pos 
session of their benefice, according to Canons 334, sec. 3, and 1444, 
sec. I, or have entered upon their office, provided they are not 
excommunicated, interdicted, or suspended from office by a cot 
demnatory or declaratory sentence of an ecclesiastical court. 

2. They can assist within the limits of their respective territory 
only. In that territory they assist validly at all marriages, not only 
of their subjects but also of non-subjects. 

3. To assist validly they must not be constrained to assist by 
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force or grave fear, and they must ask for and receive the marriage 
consent of the parties. 

The pastor and the local Ordinary who can validly assist at a 
marriage can also give another priest permission to assist validly 
at a marriage within the limits of their respective territories (Canon 
1095). 

This Canon of the Code is in its essence identical with paragraph 
IV and VI of the Ne Temere decree; it differs, however, in the 
omission of several phrases, e. g., in n. 3 of the Canon the words 
“mpitati et rogati’ of the Ne Temere have been dropped. In 
the delegation of another priest by the bishop or the pastor the 
phrase “alii sacerdott determinato et certo’ has been changed to 
“alii sacerdott,’” but the phrase of the Ne Temere is fully embodied 
in Canon 1096, “sacerdoti determinato ad matrimonium. deter- 
minatum.” 

The pastor and the bishop can assist from the day on which 
they take possession of the parish or the diocese. Canon 334, sec. 
3, rules that residential bishops take canonical possession of their 
diocese as soon as, being in that diocese, they, either in person or 
by proxy, exhibit the Apostolic letters to the cathedral Chapter, in 
the presence of the secretary of the chapter or the chancellor of the 
diocese, who shall make a record of that act. In countries where 
there are no cathedral chapters, the diocesan consultors take the 
place of the chapter. 

Canon 1444 states that possession of a benefice is to be taken in 
the manner pointed out by a particular law or legitimate custom, 
unless the Ordinary for a good reason dispenses with the formality 
by written instrument, in which case the dispensation takes the 
place of the canonical introduction into the benefice. Canon 461 
states that the pastor obtains the care of souls from the moment in 
which he takes canonical possession of the parish. 

There are other persons, besides the bishop and pastor, who by 
law obtain the same jurisdiction as the bishop and the pastor and 
can therefore assist at marriage from the day on which they enter 
upon their office. These are the vicar general, the administrator of 
a diocese, the administrator of a parish, the priest who takes the 
place of the pastor in his absence or in case of disability of the 
pastor to attend to the parochial duties. When do these officials 
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“enter upon their office” so as to be entitled to assist at marr; 


and to delegate others? The phrase of the Code “a die initj offic” 
is difficult to interpret with precision. Is it necessary for th 
administrator of a diocese or a parish to take physical possession 
of the diocese or the parish before he can, for instance, delegate 
another priest to assist at a marriage in their diocese or parish? 
Personal physical taking of possession is not required in the case 
of a benefice (parish or bishopric) in the case of the pastor or the 





bishop, for in virtue of Canon 1445 possession may be taken by 


proxy appointed by special mandate. It seems, therefore, that an 
office can be entered upon without physical taking of possession by 
the administrator of a parish or diocese, and by others who obtain 
an office which gives them the same jurisdiction as the bishop and 
pastor possess. The phrase “tniti officit” is nowhere defined in law, 
and many commentators whom we have been able to consult do 
not explain the phrase, so that there is no accepted meaning of 
the phrase in the authors. If a priest should, for instance, get 
notice from his bishop while he is absent from the diocese that he 
is appointed administrator of a certain parish, it seems that such 
priest can immediately take charge of affairs of that parish in 
his absence by issuing instruction to another priest. 


The bishop within the limits of his diocese and the pastor within 
the limits of his parish can validly assist at all marriages of their 
own subjects as well as of non-subjects. They lose the power 
to assist validly at marriages if an excommunication, interdict, 
or suspension from office has been pronounced against them by 
a competent ecclesiastical court. The mere fact that a bishop or 
pastor commits an offense to which the law attaches ipso facto one 
of these censures does not deprive him of the power to solemnize 
marriages validly, unless a competent ecclesiastical court declares 
that he has fallen under such a censure. 


Pastors who have charge over a certain territory together with 
other pastors, as is the case frequently in the United States in the 
ease of the foreign language parishes, assist validly at the marriages 
of all persons, not only their nationals, in the territory which they 
hold in common with other pastors. The canonists do not agree 
on this point. Of those whose writings we have consulted, 
(1) De Smet, De Becker, Leitner, Augustine, Fanfani, and Gp 
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gello hold that the pastor of the foreign language parishes has 
territorial jurisdiction over the territory held in common with 
other pastors; (2) while Blat, Vlaming, Chelodi, Ayrinhac, and 
Creagh hold that it is personal and therefore restricted to the 
nationals. The question has not been solved authoritatively by 
any official declaration, because the declaration of the Ne Temere 
decree that the pastor who holds another territory together with 
another pastor can assist in the whole territory at all the marriages, 
as far as validity goes, does not answer the point in dispute. The 
real question is whether in the creation of these foreign language 
parishes the bishop who created the parishes gave the pastor ter- 
ritory at all, or simply gave them a personal jurisdiction over their 
nationals. In the last analysis the answer to the question depends 
on the particular law of each diocese, or on the document of erection 
of the foreign language parish. The Code states that it does not 
change the status of the language parishes as they were before the 
Code (cf. Canon 216). 

If chaplains of hospitals and other ecclesiastical institutions have 
received full parochial charge without any restriction as to mar- 
fiages, they can assist at marriages within the confines of such 
places, but one at least of the contracting parties must be their 
subject (cf. S. Congregation of the Council, February 1, 1908). 

The assistance of the pastor or bishop is not valid if they have 
been compelled by physical force or constrained by grave fear to 
assist. The assistance must be an active one, that is, the bishop or 
pastor or delegate must ask for the matrimonial consent and receive 
the answer. This must be done at all even mixed mrariages, as 
Canon 1102 prescribes. We shall treat this point more in detail 
when we come to comment on Canon 1102. 


























ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


THE PREFECTURE APOSTOLIC OF ZULULAND Is Mang 
VICARIATE APOSTOLIC 


The Benedictine Fathers of the Congregation of St. Ottilia, in 
Bavaria, are in charge of the prefecture Apostolic of Zululand jn 
South Africa. The Holy See raises the prefecture to the dignity of 
a vicariate Apostolic and adds to it four districts of the neighboring 
vicariate of Natal, viz., Mtunzini, Eshowe, Nkanshala and Ugutu 
The vicariate is to be known under the name of Eshowe (Letters 
Apostolic, December 11, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedts, vol. XVI, p, 34), 


THE FRANCISCAN PROVINCES OF THE UNITED States Ger 4 
PREFECTURE APOSTOLIC IN CHINA 


The vicariate Apostolic in China, formerly known as East Hupé 
and now to be called Hankow, is divided into three prefectures 
Apostolic: Hanyang, Wuchang, Puchi. The prefecture of Han- 
yang is entrusted to the Irish Missionary Society of St. Columba, 
the prefecture of Wuchang is to be in the hands of the Franciscan 
provinces of the United States, the prefecture of Puchi is to bein 
charge of the native Chinese priests. 

The American Provinces of the Franciscan Fathers have at 
present eleven priests in China. The vicariate of East Hupé had, 
before its present division, twenty-two priests from various Italian 
Franciscan provinces, nine from other provinces of the Order, and 
twenty-four native Chinese priests (Letters Apostolic, December 
12, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 35). 


TEACHING OF LATIN BY THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


The Cardinal Secretary of State writes to the Superior General 
of the Christian Brothers that the bishops, especially from the 
United States, have repeatedly requested the Holy See to allow the 
Christian Brothers to teach Latin in their schools in order that their 
schools may have a complete course of studies as other high schools 
and colleges have. Now, the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI desires 
that they should teach Latin in their schools and the next Gener 
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Chapter of the Brothers, which is to be held at the end of April, 
should take up the matter and make appropriate regulations in ref- 
rence to the teaching of Latin in their schools. For the rest, 
nothing is to be changed in the Constitutions of the Brotherhood ; 
js to remain an organization exclusively composed of lay 
brothers (Secretariate of State, April 23, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, 


vol. XVI, p. 74). 





LocAL SUPERIORS OF RELIGIOUS HousEs 


There are some religious Orders and Congregations which have 
houses that are strictly speaking domus filiales, that is to say, 
merely branches of a larger house, they do not form a separate 
community and do not have property of their own but are only 
a part of the community of the mother-house. Their superior is 
a delegate of the superior of the mother-house and is removable 
at the will of that superior. Now, the question arises whether 
the superiors of such branch houses are superiors in the sense of 
the Code of Canon Law. The S. Congregation of the Religious 
declares that these superiors are not local superiors in the sense 
of the Code of Canon Law. The religious organizations shall point 
out in the revision of their Constitutions according to the Code 
which houses are communities properly so called and which are 
merely branches of a larger house and practically part of such 
mother-house (S. Congregation of the Religious, February 1, 1924; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 95). 


Mass STIPENDS OR OTHER REMUNERATION OF Priest WHO 
Says SECOND oR THIRD Mass on ALL Souts’ Day 


In a decree of October 15, 1915, the S. Congregation of the 
Council absolutely forbade the priest who said a second or third 
Mass on All Souls’ Day to receive anything for his services under 
any consideration, whether it were the lateness of the hour to accom- 
modate the people, or labor and fatigue, or any other reason. 

The Code in Canon 824, sec. 2, allows the priest whenever he 
says a second or third Mass on the same day to receive a remunera- 
tion for his services, though he may not take a stipend for the 
application or Mass intention. 

The question arose whether the prohibition of the decree of 
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October 15, 1915, had been abolished by the Code or whether thet 
decree is still in force. The Cardinal Prefect of the Committee 
for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code answers that the 
decree is to be considered abolished by Canon 824, sec. 2, of 
the Code (December 13, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 116), 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B, 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
BapTiIsM OF INFANTS IN HOosPITAL 


stion: If an infant is born in a Catholic hospital, can the pastor of the 
parents of that infant solemnly baptize it in the chapel of the hospital, when 
t can be taken to the parish church to be baptized? Does Canon law say 
anything about conferring Baptism in the chapel of a hospital, and must there 


be a baptismal font in such chapels? 
SACERDOS, 


Answer: The question of Baptism of infants in hospitals comes 
up in those hospitals where maternity cases are taken, and very 
many hospitals in the United States take maternity cases. In the 
question proposed we do not consider emergency cases in which 
the life of the newly-born infant is in danger through unusual 
difficulty in childbirth, for it is well known that in such cases the 
infant must be baptized at once, either by the priest or a lay person. 

In ordinary cases the law provides in Canon 738, sec. 2, that 
the infant is to be taken to the proper parish church of the parents. 
If the proper parish church is far away, as may happen in case the 
mother who gave birth to the child in the hospital came from 
some distant town or settlement in the country, so that the infant 
cannot be taken to its own parish church except with great difficulty 
or longer delay of baptism, any pastor may baptize the infant in 
his parish church. No pastor has a right to baptize outside the 
territory of his own parish, even though the parents of the infant 
be his parishioners. Canon 739 is explicit on this point saying: 
In the territory of another pastor nobody is allowed, without due 
permission, to administer solemn baptism even to his own subjects. 

Can there be a baptismal font in the chapel of the hospital, and 
can the chaplain be empowered by the bishop to baptize? Canon 
774, sec. 2, allows the bishop to place baptismal fonts in any church 
and public oratory in his diocese. From this Canon it follows that 
the bishop cannot place a baptismal font in semi-public oratories. 
In nearly all cases the hospitals have only a semi-public oratory; 
wherefore there can be no baptismal font in these chapels. But 
what about the case in which the bishop has made the hospital 
independent of the pastor of the parish in the territory of which 
the hospital is located? The bishop may exempt ecclesiastical 
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institutions from the jurisdiction of the pastor, but that exemption 
cannot exceed the limits of the common law. The exemps 
which he can give to such a place and to the chaplain of that place 
cannot override the laws of the Code. Now, in reference to Baptism 
we have seen that the Code orders an infant born in a hospital or any 
other place outside the proper parish of the parents to be brought 
to the parish church of the parents, if it can be done without 
difficulty or delay; otherwise the parents may take it to any parish 
church which is convenient. The infant may not be baptized jn 
the hospital chapel (excepting cases of emergency) because the 
hospital chapel, if a semi-public oratory, is not a proper place in 
law for the administration of solemn Baptism. 





EXCOMMUNICATION AIGAINST MARRIAGE OF CATHOLICS BEFore 
Non-CATHOLIC MINISTER 


Question: In speaking of the faculties enjoyed by ordinaries for revalidating 
in rodice marriages such as that of Bertha, the Catholic (in the April issue of 
Tue Homumetic) with the Methodist Titius, before a Methodist minister only, 
the form of the faculties authorizes the Ordinaries “if need be to absolve (the 
Catholic) from the excommunication incurred in virtue of Canon 2319, sec, 1, 
no. 1.” The fact that there is talk of a sanatio, would suggest that the parties 
here also went before a non-Catholic minister only? But in the February 
issue of Tue Homutetic, p. 510-511, you say that if there is only one ceremony, 
there is no excommunication. 

PAarocHvs, 


Answer: The point in question is not settled one way or the 
other, which accounts for the difference of opinion. Canon 2319, 
sec, I, no. I, states: Those who contract marriage before a nor- 
Catholic minister in violation of the law of Canon 1063, sec. 1, are 
excommunicated. It does not say that those who contract mar- 
riage before a non-Catholic minister are excommunicated, but it 
specifies the act that is subject to excommunication by saying, those 
who contract marriage before the non-Catholic minister in violation 
of the law of Canon 1063, sec. 1. That Canon speaks of mixed 
marriages where the couple goes through the marriage ceremony 
both before the Catholic priest and the non-Catholic minister; it is 
immaterial who comes first. There are many commentators who 
pay no attention to the phrase of Canon 2319 “contra preescriptum 
Canonis 1063,” and merely assert that a Catholic who contracts 
marriage before a non-Catholic minister, as minister of religion, 
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- incurs the excommunication. That was true in the former law, but 
we believe the Code has modified the law. 

The rule of strict interpretation in penalties forbids one to go 
beyond what is necessarily contained in the wording of the penalty, 
the fact that one crime is as bad as the other or even worse, does 
not entitle one to extend the penalty to a case not plainly com- 
prehended in the law. It seems that Canon 2319 and Canon 1063, 
taken together, punish only the double ceremony with excommunica- 
tion. The reason why the double ceremony should be punished 
and the one before the non-Catholic minister only should not be 
punished is not indicated in the Code, but as said above, in the 
matter of penalties the reason that one crime is the same as another, 
or worse, does not enter into an interpretation of the penal law. 

The fact that the faculty of the bishop for dispensation from the 
impediment of mixed marriage does say that the party should be 
absolved from the excommunication, if marriage had been attempted 
by them before a non-Catholic minister, is undoubtedly an objec- 
tion to the above interpretation of Canon 2319. Nevertheless there 
have been other faculties which contained directions which were 
not required by law. In any case, the words of the faculty cannot 
affect the law of the Code, since the formula of faculties does not 
have the force of law. 

The question whether the excommunication of the Third Council 
of Baltimore is still in force against all Catholics who contract 
(invalidly, of course, since the Ne Temere decree) marriage before 
a non-Catholic minister is not easy to answer. We have expressed 
the opinion in a former discussion on this point that the excom- 
munication of the Council of Baltimore is still in force. After a 
careful reconsideration of the question, it seems to us very doubt- 
ful whether the excommunication of the Council of Baltimore was 
in force as a particular law after the Holy See had declared that 
the participation in Divine worship with non-Catholic sects, and 
in particular the marriage before a sectarian minister, was com- 
prehended under the excommunication of the Bull Apostolice Sedis 
(First series, first number of Excommunications). 

A decree of the Holy Office, Feb. 17, 1864 (Collectanea de 
Prop. Fide, no. 1247), ruled that if a pastor is asked by Catholics 
whether it is lawful to contract marriage before a non-Catholic 
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minister, he shall warn them of the prohibition and the Censures 
A decree of the Holy Office of April 4, 1871, ruled that in cags 
in which marriage had been contracted before the civil magistray 
or a non-Catholic minister, the absolution from the censure should 
be omitted in the rescripts of dispensation. In another decree 
of the Holy Office, March 17, 1874, it was stated that the absolp. 
tion from censures shall for the time being be retained in the 
faculties of dispensation of mixed religion for those who had cop 
tracted marriage before a non-Catholic minister uti sacris addictum, 
In a decree of May 11, 1892 (Collectanea, no. 1793), the Holy Office 
stated that those who contract marriage before a non-Catholic 
minister fall into the censure. 

From the decrees referred to it is quite plain that there was some 
uncertainty whether Catholics who married before a non-Catholic 
minister fell into the excommunication pronounced by the Common 
law against heretics and those who believe or favor them. This 
also explains why the Third Council of Baltimore, in 188s, felt 
itself authorized to pronounce a censure against such marriages, 
Once it became certain that such marriages were punished by the 
law of the Bull Apostolice Sedis, the censure of the particular law 
was absorbed, so to speak, by the Common law. 


It may be objected that the law of the Council of Baltimore could 
exist even after the declaration that marriage before non-Catholic 
minister was punished with excommunication in the Common lav, 
because the Council of Baltimore punishes an offense different from 
that punished by the Common law. However, it is difficult to 
understand what other act can be meant in either law than the for- 
bidden communication in the sacred rites and worship of a se 
tarian church. What other act is there that can be punished in such 
a marriage? Certainly every participation in the worship of a se 
tarian church implicitly shows that a person favors that religion, 
and, perhaps, the act may also be interpreted as belief in the se- 
tarian church. Those considerations seem immaterial since the 
censure punishes the external act, not the mind or intention with 
which it is done. Wherefore, it seems that both laws cover the 
very same offense, and that the particular law of the Council of 
Baltimore was superseded by the declaration of the Common law 
that the offense was included in the papal pronouncement. 
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paprisM OF INFANTS OF CARELESS CATHOLIC FATHER AND 
Non-CaTHoLic MOTHER 

Question : John, a careless Catholic, who ignores the precepts of the Church, 
shout five years ago was married by a Protestant minister to Anna, an active 
member of the Anglican Church. In time a child was born of this union 
whom John, after several months, brought to his parish priest for Baptism. 
Father X., being well acquainted with all the circumstances, strongly suspected 
that John’s action was due to a probable threat of disinheritance made by his 
parents, unless all the children of this marriage were baptized in the Catholic 
Church. However, after giving John detailed instructions on the duties of 
ts to their children, and issuing warning for his future guidance, he 


baptized the child. 
Meanwhile John has not changed his mode of life, and now he comes with 


a second child for Baptism. Father X. refuses on the ground that, all circum- 
stances considered, there is no prudent hope of the child being brought up a 
Catholic. Several priests condemn, and several defend Father X. I may add 
that missionary conditions are prevalent where this case happened. What is 


your opinion? 
SACERDOS, 


Answer: There are a number of decrees of the Holy See which 
deal with similar problems. A few of them will suffice to show 
the mind of the Church. One party was Catholic, the other non- 
Catholic. The party belonging to a sectarian Church did not seem 
to object to the Catholic Baptism, but the Catholic party knows 
that the Protestant will have the child re-baptized in the sectarian 
Church. The Holy Office answers that the priest may baptize the 
child, but the Catholic party must tell the non-Catholic that the 
infant has been properly baptized (November 29, 1672; Collectanea 
de Prop. Fide, no. 205). In another instance the question was 
whether an infant should be baptized when the Catholic parents 
were both indifferent, and where one was of such a disposition that 
no probable hope existed of a Catholic education of the child. The 
S. Congregation of the Propaganda said that the child should be 
baptized by the priest; there was hope that the careless Catholics 
might change their ways (Jan. 31, 1796; Collectanea, no. 625). 

In a case where the mother was secretly Catholic, the father, a 
Turk, very much opposed to the Christian religion, so that the pos- 
sibility of a Christian education was almost entirely excluded, but 
the mother wanted the child baptized, the Holy Office answered 
that it is to be left to the conscience of the bishop whether such an 
infant should be baptized (October 14, 1676; Collectanea, no. 211). 
Another decree of the Holy Office, October 12, 1600, dealing with 
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the same peculiar case, said that if it was not certain that the 
would be raised as a Mohammedan, it should be baptized (ck 
Collectanea, no. 9). 





Where the Mother was a Catholic and wanted the child baptized, 
the father was unbaptized and was opposed to the Baptism, or dos 
not know that the child is to be baptized, the Holy Office answered, 
November 18, 1745, that the missionary should use his judgment, 
If there is some slight hope of Christian education of the child i 
may be baptized (Collectanea, no. 353). 


From these and other decrees of the Holy See it seems to folloy 
that if one of the parents is a Catholic, and he or she wants the 
child baptized, though the motive may perhaps be rather a worldly 
one, such as it seems to be in the proposed case, the child should 
be baptized. The Church still hopes that a careless Catholic will 
change his ways and attend to the duties of his religion. If om 
of the parents is a non-Catholic and the other a Catholic who has 
become an apostate from the Christian faith, or has joined a heretical 
sect, both parents are practically considered non-Catholics, and 


Canon 750 applies; this Canon does not want infants of such parents 
baptized, unless they themselves offer the child for Baptism and 
guarantee the Catholic education of the child. 


MASS FOR THE PEOPLE IN THE SMALL MISSIONS AND STATIONS 


Question: Many of our so-called parishes have no definite boundaries, ant 
it is especially noticeable in this diocese that a priest has to pass through another 
priest’s district in order to attend his missions or stations, Except on Sundays 
and holy days, very few of the laity attend Mass. Requests for Masses ar 
received by the rectors, which they have either to send away or to postpone 
indefinitely if they consider themselves bound to say Mass for the people m 
the suppressed holy days. A former bishop it seems in the course of a co 
munication to his priests incidentally reminded them all that all pastors wer 
bound to say Mass for the people on the days appointed by the Code, 

Taking all circumstances here stated, are the priests above described boul 


in conscience and justice by Canon law to say Mass for the people under 
their charge? p 
ASTOR 


Answer: The fact that the Church in the United States wa 
withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the missionary Congregation 
of the Propaganda and put under the Common law of the Churdh, 
June 29, 1908, did not, of course, change the actual condition of 
the Church in our country. There are many dioceses in the United 
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States where the priests are actually missionaries as truly as if they 
were working in China or in Africa. In these districts one priest 
has often to cover hundreds of square miles with small stations of 
a few Catholic families each scattered throughout a vast territory. 
Many of these priests find it impossible to get the salary to which 
they are entitled because the few Catholic people under their care 
cannot raise it. In many cases the diocese has to contribute some- 
thing towards the support of these priests, but often that is a mere 
pittance. A so-called pastor in these places gets far less than an 
assistant in a city parish. 

It does not seem just or reasonable to oblige these priests strug- 
gling in the scattered districts to say Mass for the people on the 
eighty or more days of the year, and thus deprive them of the 
stipends which they could otherwise get to help them in the struggle 
to make a living. 

Does the law oblige them to say the Masses for the people? The 
letter of the Apostolic Delegate at Washington, November Io. 
1922, to the bishops of the United States communicates a decision 
of the Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code for 
pastors in the United States. According to that decision the obliga- 
tion exists where the diocese is divided into several districts with 
definitely indicated limits and a priest is put in charge as rector 
over the Catholics of that district. This seems to be the widest 
possible interpretation of the terms pastor and parish in the Code. 
There have also been decisions to the effect that the poverty of a 
parish and the smallness of the income does not excuse from the 
obligation. In a decree of the S. Consistorial Congregation, August 
I, 1919, it was stated that if the obligation of saying these Masses 
becomes too heavy in some case, recourse should be had to the 
Holy See. 


The question is what law should get preference. There is the 
natural law which entitles the priest to a decent support for sacrific- 
ing his life for the religious welfare of the people, and there is the 
law of the Church that the pastor should say the Masses for the 
people. Besides, in missionary countries the priests in charge of 
districts are not obliged to say these Masses. As far as the letter 
of the law goes, our country is no longer a missionary country, 
but there are many places where actually all the conditions of mis- 
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sionary countries exist, perhaps more so than in some distriets of 
missionary countries. What should be the logical conclusion? 





BENEDICTION . WITH THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 1 
Mission CHAPELS 

Communication: Some of the readers of THE Homiteric ann Pasty, 
REvIEW may be interested in another answer to a recent question put forth in 
its pages regarding the giving of Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament iy 
mission places. Very often the faithful of such localities also receive Holy 
Communion during the services, even though these take place at a late hour, 
Very frequently, too, the monstrance used for Benediction in such missions 
contains a smaller lunula and host than the parish monstrance. What is there 
to prevent the priest from giving the Benediction host to one of the faithfy! 
in Holy Communion? Should the host be too large for being given without 
breaking, two of the faithful can be asked and will be glad to assist over a 
difficulty in this way. I have found this method very satisfactory for a number 
of years and there is not to my knowledge anything in the rubrics to forbid the 
practice. If a missionary should have any doubt as to the liceity of it he can, 
ad cautelam, ask the bishop’s permission, who is the primary custodian of the 


Blessed Sacrament in his diocese. 
A Reape, 


Answer: The communication refers to an opinion which we 
expressed to the effect that a priest who gives Benediction in the 
mission where the Blessed Sacrament is not kept during the week 
may carry with him the Benediction host to the parish church after 
Benediction. There is question whether this is lawful since the 
Blessed Sacrament is not to be carried except on sick calls 
Whether the method proposed is less against the laws of the Church 
is questionable, for Noldin (Theol. moralis, III, p. 149, n. 331) 
cites two decrees by which it is forbidden to give a larger host 
than the usual to the faithful or to give them several small ones 
The first of the two decrees is to be found in the Collectanea of the 
S. Cong. of the Propaganda, I,n. 219. 


BLESSING OF Hoty WATER 


Question: Is it rubrical or necessary to have a candle burning while blessing 
holy water? If it is, where may I find this rubric? 
SUBSCRIBER 


Answer: The rubrics for the blessing of holy water are given 
in the Roman Ritual; there is no mention made there of a candle 
being lit during the blessing of the holy water. The Roman Mis 
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ie 
in speaking of the blessing of holy water before the High Mass 
on Sundays, does not mention a candle, neither do the authors on 
rubrics whom we have consulted speak of a candle, nor do we 
know of any decree prescribing it. 


STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


To the Editor of THE HoMILetic AND PasToraL Review: 


The March number of your Review contained an article on Mixed 
Marriages which I think deserves criticism. The writer of the artic 
makes an attempt to adduce a new line of argumentation against mixed 
marriages. We should indeed welcome any new arguments against 
this ever-growing evil in the Church. But needless to say such argy. 
ments must be well-founded, else they are worse than useless, Without 
once mentioning the usual reasons assigned for the Church’s attitude 
against mixed marriages, viz., absence of true union between husband 
and wife, and danger for offspring of losing their faith and not being 
brought up as good Catholics, the writer confines himself to stating 
that for the Catholic man or woman contemplating a mixed marriage 
there is a twofold danger, the one confronts them during courtship, 
the other after marriage. The danger during courtship he avers js 
that of the woman (surely not the man) losing her virtue, owing to 
the low standard of morality existing among non-Catholics. There is 
absolutely no foundation for his statement that the “Catholic code of 
morals regulating courtship is very different from that obtaining 
among those not of our faith.” Neither for saying that “for those not 
of our faith, acts are considered lawful and expressions of love, which 
for the Catholic are mortally sinful end forbidden.” A sweeping 
arraignment of non-Catholics as these words contain is nothing short 
of calumny. We pride ourselves on our broad- and fair-mindedness 
in the treatment of those not of our faith. If this is a sample of it we 
cannot blame those whom it‘condemns for returning the compliment. 
The reason why, according to the writer, the Catholic girl in such cases 
will yield to the solicitations, namely the fear of offending and per- 


haps spoiling her chances of getting a husband, holds good also in” 


courtships between two Catholics. If the Catholic woman in either 
case is not better established in virtue than to be willing to sacrifice it 
in order to get married, she will without doubt have forfeited it before 
her marriage, whether she marries a Catholic or not. 

In speaking of the resulting ceremony in case of a mixed marriage, 
the writer emphasizes the sternness, coldness and perfunctoriness with 
which such unions are treated by the pastor and by the Church, thereby 
showing their disapproval of them. “They are out again in five 
minutes,” he says. I deny that the Church wishes us to treat mixed 
marriages with this degree of harshness, bluntness and cruelty. Ifa 
priest when witnessing a mixed marriage will read the instruction for 
such occasions given in the ritual both before and after the ceremony 
with the gravity becoming a sacrament, or even make a few appropriate 
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remarks they will not be “out in five minutes.” Neither will a pastor 
who has the welfare of souls at heart show his displeasure hic et nunc 
too plainly. This is not the place for it; it is too late now. It is 
best to treat the persons before one kindly and courteously, and hope 
for the best. The other way does not result in any good and only 
too often in a great deal of harm. Every pastor can cite cases where 
imprudent zeal in this connexion caused much mischief. A case of 
that kind came to my attention recently. A mixed marriage couple 
was met with gruffness by their pastor. When the first child was 
brought to him for Baptism some more unfriendliness. The non- 
Catholic parent had been well-disposed but on returning home he said 
to his wife: “That settles it. I shall never go back to him again.” 
And he kept his word. All subsequent children were baptized by a 
Protestant minister, and are lost to the Church. There are priests 
who positively refuse to witness a mixed marriage, who send the 
couples away to be married wherever they will, or let the assistant 
attend to them. Besides misguided zeal there is a good share of 
wounded pride that prompts such a course of action. Lest I be sus- 
pected of not being sufficiently firm in opposing mixed marriages, I 
will state that there are other ways of combatting mixed marriages, 
which are quite as effective and more so. At any rate I have not been 
called on to witness a mixed marriage in at least seven or eight years. 
For which I heartily thank God. 

Coming back to the article in question the writer then speaks of 
the danger threatening the Catholic party (again it can be said only 
of a woman) after the married life has begun. “It is caused by the 
non-Catholic’s idea of marriage; . . . that birth control is lawful, that 
neither the law of nature nor the law of God prohibits the prevention 
of conceived life” [recte conception]. To say that only Catholics con- 
demn birth control and that all non-Catholics approve of and prac- 
tice it, is also a wrong statement, both jointly and separately taken. 
Of course everybody knows that no good and practical Catholic will 
approve or practice this detestable violation of God’s holy will. In 
support of the attitude of the Church concerning this matter the 
writer says: “The pulse of his life which his parents gave him, he is 
not free to keep from the hearts of those, who in the divine decrees, 
should be his children.” This may sound well, but strictly speaking 
itis not correct. If that were so then married persons would be com- 
pelled, obliged in conscience, to consummate marriage, it would not 
be permitted to lead a life of voluntary virginity after marriage, as so 
many Saints of the Church have done. Qui nimis probat, nihil probat. 

But the most startling feature of the article is the information it 
gives regarding the sad plight and consequent danger of the Catholic, 
if the non-Catholic husband is determined to put into practice his con- 
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a 
viction that birth control is lawful. “The Catholic cannot yield, 
she does she is denied the Sacraments. The other alternative js 
divorce proceedings, which in all probability will be instituted by her 
husband. The Catholic party fears this. The only way she has to 
prevent it is to give up her faith.” All this is indeed startling, | say, 
Surely if this were the case the poor woman would be sent by the 
Church and her priests on the way to inevitable perdition. But js 
this really true? Is the woman denied the Sacraments if her hy. 
band practices onanism in married life? A distinction must surely 
be made here. If she concurs with her husband, and hence js equally 
guilty with him, then certainly she is unworthy of absolution. But jf 
this is not the case, if she is willing to do her duty according to the 
laws of God, as she seems to be in this case then the situation is Quite 
different. Even for a lesser evil than being divorced, even if she had 
to fear only harsh treatment, yes, if she did as much as to request her 
husband to discontinue his sinful practice, and he would not, she would 
be permitted to live with her husband, consummate marriagé, secluso 
consensu in actu peccaminoso, and not be excluded from the Sacra. 
ments. She would not even have to mention it in confession after the 
situation has once been explained in the confessional. 

The writer states, after speaking of the Church’s attitude towards 
birth control: “herein lies the reason of the Church’s hostility to mixed 
marriages.” I admit that this is indeed the first time I ever read that 
this was one of the reasons why the Church is opposed to mixed mar- 
riages, but to call it the reason is utterly incorrect. We will therefore 
best continue to impress upon our people the usual reasons why Catho- 
lics should not enter mixed marriages, to wit: (1) absence of true 
union; (2) danger to the Catholic of losing his or her faith; and 
(3) probability that the children will not be brought up as good Catho- 
lics. These are reasons enough and sufficiently cogent to justify the 
attitude of the Church against mixed marriages, 
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Sermon Material for the Month of June 


SUNDAY AFTER THE ASCENSION 


Religious Persecution 


By Mer. Victor Day, V.G. 


“They will put you out of the synagogues: yea, the hour cometh, that who- 
soever killeth you, will think that he doth a service to God” (John xvi. 2). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Christ foretells two kinds of persecution. 
II, Christ gives reason why the world will persecute His Church. 

III, Christ gives reason why He foretells persecution. 

IV. Apostles, Christian martyrs, Christ Himself, urge us to stand 
persecution. We should consider persecution as a blessing, 
and look heavenward in time of persecution. 

. However, we need not invite persecution nor should we neg- 
lect to defend our rights. 


The words of to-day’s Gospel were spoken by our Divine Lord 
in the upper room at Jerusalem after the Last Supper. As long as 
our Blessed Lord was with His Apostles, He Himself bore the 
brunt of the attacks of His enemies; but, as He was now about 
to leave them, He warned them of the persecutions that would 
befall them: “The disciple is not greater than his master. If they 
have persecuted me, they will also persecute you.” After this gen- 
eral warning, Christ went on to specify two kinds of persecution 
in store for His disciples: “They will put you out of the syna- 
gogues : yea, the hour cometh, that whosoever killeth you will think 
that he doth a service to God.” The disciples of Christ were to be 
put out of the synagogues as if they were deserters of the law of 
Moses, seducers of the people, persons to be abhorred. This 
was a form of persecution in vogue among the Jews. Thus, we 
read in the healing of the man born blind that the Jews had already 
agreed among themselves that, if any man should confess Jesus 
to be the Christ, the Messiah to come, he should be put out of the 
synagogue. The parents of the blind man, knowing this, feared 
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to tell the Jews that Jesus had healed their son. The bling 
himself, was actually cast out of the synagogue when he confessed 
Christ. 

Not only were the disciples of Christ to be cast out of the syna. 
gogues, but they were to be put to death: “‘Yea, the hour cometh, 
that whosoever killeth you, will think that he doth a service to 
God.” As if Christ said: “They will think you so low, so vile, so 
execrable, so hateful to God, that, in their blind fanaticism, th 
will fancy they are rendering a real service to God in killing you.” 





Wuy THE CuHuRCH Is PERSECUTED 





Christ, further, assigned the reason for Christian persecutions: 
“And these things they will do to you because they have not known 
the Father, nor me.” As if Christ said: “They will put you out 
of the synagogues, they will put you to death, because they do not 
know that God is My Father, because they do not know that I am 
His Divine Son. Let it not provoke you to know that you will 
be cast out of the synagogues, that you will be killed by those who 
do not know God. To be rejected from the company of the wicked, 
is to become closely united with God. To be looked upon as 
infamous, untruly, for God’s sake, is no infamy, but honor and 
glory in the eyes of God, His angels, and His saints. To be killed 
for God is not losing life, but securing life everlasting.” 

Christ also gave the reason why He foretold His disciples about 
the persecutions which were awaiting them: “But these things I 
have told you, that when the hour shall come, you may remember 
I told you of them.” 

The remembrance of these words of Christ would be a proof to 
the Apostles of the divine wisdom of Christ, which embraces the 
future as well as the past and the present. It would make them 
realize that Christ told them the truth in all things. It would make 
them look forward with unwavering hope to the reward promised 
by Christ. It would forewarn and forearm them against adversity. 
It would steel them to stand suffering courageously for the sake 
of Christ. 


SUNDAY AFTER THE ASCENSION 


—— 





PERSECUTION A MARK OF THE FAITHFUL 


The history of the Apostolic age shows how these words of 
Christ inspired the Apostles. When, after the Ascension of Christ, 
the Apostles were cast into prison and scourged by order of the 
Council for preaching Christ, “they indeed went from the presence 
of the Council, rejoicing that they were accounted worthy to suffer 
reproach for the name of Jesus” (Acts v. 41). We are the dis- 
ciples of the blessed Apostles. Like them, we should rejoice to be 
accounted worthy to suffer reproach for the name of Jesus. 

Likewise, we are the fellow-believers of countless Christian mar- 
tyrs, men, women, and children, of all conditions and walks of life, 
of all ages, of all nations, who were mocked, beaten, cast into prison, 
stoned, cut asunder, put to death by the sword, who wandered about 
in sheep-skins, in goat-skins, being in want, distressed, afflicted, of 
whom the world was not worthy; wandering in deserts, in moun- 
tains, and in dens, and in caves of the earth (Hebr. xi.). They 
suffered all this for the faith, they were our brethren in the faith. 
Shall we forget their glorious example? Shall we become “wearied 
and faint in our minds” because of opposition to our faith? From 
their blood-stained graves, the Christian martyrs would cry out 
tous: “You are unworthy of the name of Christians, you have 
not yet ‘resisted unto blood.’ ‘Be valiant in battle’ ” (Hebr. xii, xi). 
We are the followers of Christ who, “having joy set before Him. 
endured the cross.” Shall we refuse to bear our cross, and incur 
the sentence of divine reprobation? “He that taketh not up his 
cross, and followeth me, is not worthy of me” (Matt. x. 38). 
“Whosoever doth not carry his cross and come after me, cannot be 
my disciple” (Luke xiv. 27). 


PERSECUTION A BLESSING 


We should consider it a blessing to suffer persecution, because 
the Divine Master says: “Blessed are they that suffer persecution 
for justice’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. v. 
10). Christ does not say that theirs will be the kingdom of 
Heaven, but that theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. For, not only 
is the kingdom of Heaven to be theirs in the life to come, but it is 
theirs already in this life, Those who suffer persecution possess 
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cities 
already in this life sanctifying grace, which is the beginning, the 
root, the pledge, of heavenly glory. Already in this life they enjoy 
that peace of heart and soul which the world does not know, which 
the world cannot give. Already in this life they are filled wit 
interior joy which is a foretaste of the never-ending joys of Par. 
dise. It was in this sense that St. Paul could say: “I exceedingly 
abound with joy in all our tribulation” (II Cor. vii. 4). 

We should rejoice in the midst of persecutions, for Christ said: 
“Blessed are ye when they shall revile you, and persecute you, and 
speak all there is evil against you, untruly, for my sake: be glad and 
rejoice for your reward is very great in heaven” (Matt. v. 10, 11, 
12). If persecution for the faith causes us at times to shed tears, 
through our tears we should look up to heaven, “where God shall 





«Wipe away all tears from (our) eyes, and where death shall be no 


more, nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any more” 
(Apoc. xxi. 4). If we are molested by persecution in this our 
earthly home, we should look up to our home beyond the clouds, 
“the tabernacle of God with men, and He will dwell with them. 
And they shall be His people, and God Himself with them shall be 
their God” (Apoc. xxi. 3). 


But WE SHOULD DEFEND Our RIGHTS 


All this, however, does not mean that we should seek persecution, 
that we should invite and court persecution. Neither does it mean 
that if misguided fellow-citizens band together to deprive us of our 
civic liberties, and constitutional rights, we should supinely give up 
this our patriotic heritage. Such conduct would be most unbe- 
coming American citizens, utterly unworthy of Christians, all around 
contemptible cowardice. This American country is our home. It 
was discovered, explored, settled, improved, defended on land and 
sea, by loyal fellow-Catholics. We fully earned our civic rights 
We should prize and maintain them at all costs. We should unite 
and organize, under the leadership of the hierarchy, explain out 
position to our fellow-citizens, defend our God-given rights, in 
private and public speech, through the press, in our open forums, 
in our legislative halls. Right and truth are on our side. Right 
and truth are mighty, and must prevail. Heaven will help us unto 
victory, if we help ourselves. 





PENTECOST 
The Coming of God the Holy Ghost 
By Joun A. WuHeEtan, O.S.A. 


“And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost: and they began to speak in 
divers tongues, according as the Holy Ghost gave them to speak” (Acts ti. 4). 


SYNOPSIS. St. Luke's description of the coming of the Holy Ghost. Christ’s 
promise of sending Him, The design is carried out. The re- 
treat of the Apostles. 

The actual coming. The false security of the heads of Jewry. 
The gift of various tongues. 

The sermon of St. Peter on that morning. The fearlessness of the 
Apostles. What the Holy Ghost did for them. 

Who ts the Holy Ghost? What benefits He brings to us. St. Greg- 
ory on the Spirit of love. He finishes the work of the Holy 
Trinity. His office in the Church. His gifts—final prayer. 


To-day, Pentecost Sunday, the Church gives us a history of the 
coming of God the Holy Ghost, from the facile pen of St. Luke. As 
is his wont, in easily comprehended language, the Evangelist 
sketches for us and for all time that wonderful event which per- 
fected the work of Jesus Christ the Eternal Son of God. Ten days 
before Christ had left His Apostles and had visibly ascended into 
Heaven. He had done all that the Father had given Him to do, 
and just before His Ascension He repeated the promise He had 
made on the night before He died: “I send the promise of my 
Father upon you” (Luke xxiv. 49). In His last discourse to His 
disciples on the night of His betrayal, He insisted upon the absolute 
necessity of love of God and charity to all men. “These things have 
I spoken to you, abiding with you. But the Paraclete, the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, He will teach you 
all things, and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I shall have 
said to you” (John xiv. 25, 26). And to-day the design of Christ 
is carried out in a wonderful, visible manner. And the Father has 
sent the Holy Ghost to put the crown upon the work of God the Son. 


THE DESCENT OF THE PARACLETE 


The Apostles had returned from Mount Olivet whence Christ had 
ascended, and their hearts were filled with the joy of expectancy and 
the sorrow of their bereavement. And they. went into an upper 
toom of a house, maybe the house of St. Mark’s father, where the 
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Last Supper was held. They went into a retreat of ten days before 
the Holy Ghost came. “All these were persevering with one mind in 
prayer with the women, and Mary the Mother of Jesus, and with 
his brethren” (Acts i. 14). St. Luke goes on to relate: “Suddenly 
there came a sound from heaven, as of a mighty wind coming : and 
it filled the whole house where they were sitting” (Acts ii. 2). It 
was in the form of a cyclone that the Holy Ghost came, the wind 
rushed down from heaven, and over the heads of those assembled 
in prayer and watching in that upper room He appeared in parted 
tongues of fire. What surprise must have come upon that little 
band of Christians when that mighty wind and sound were felt and 
heard, and looking around they saw the vibrating tongues of fire 
over the heads of one another! Yes, the Paraclete, the Comforter, 
had come and their souls were filled with His love and grace. A 
complete change came over them, and the promise of Christ was 
fulfilled. Those who had abandoned Him at His arrest, only one 
was present at his crucifixion, the Blessed John, those who doubted 
His Resurrection now became different men. Fearful and timid 
before, the Holy Ghost now worked a wondrous miracle in their 
hearts. 


St. PETER ADDRESSES THE MULTITUDE 


The marvelous coming of the Paraclete was known to the multi- 
tudes of Jerusalem. It was the Pentecost Day, the fiftieth after the 
Passover, and Jews flocked from all parts of the world to Jerusalem 
for sacrifice and festival. And they gathered a great throng around 
the house where this wonderful event happened. The Priests had 
heard of the Resurrection of Christ, and rested in the thought that 
their lies and their bribery of the soldiers who saw it had their de- 
sired effect. All had gone well for them since that time, as they 
wickedly thought. They had choked off all controversy. They had 
silenced all opinion. They had poisoned all minds against what they 
called the late impostor and had settled down to their old tradition- 
alism and externalism, fancying all secure. And now St. Peter, 
who had denied His Master with an oath to a little servant-girl 
through fear, being strengthened by the Holy Ghost, manfully lifts 
up his voice without any fear and begins to preach to the assembled 
people. And the wonder of it all is this: “Behold, are not all these 
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that speak Galileans ?” (Acts ii. 7), for the Galileans had a dialect 
that could be quickly detected. And yet, inhabitants of the various 

of the world could easily understand them, each in his own 
tongue hearing “the wonderful works of God.” And as it is to-day, 
so was it then, and will be till the end of the world. There were 
mockers and cavilers in that crowd, who sneered and laughed at 
what was said: “These men are full of new wine,” and tried 
to joke away the power of the Holy Ghost. 

In the days of Christ, the Jews were widely dispersed throughout 
the then known world. They were referred to as the Jews of the 
Dispersion or Diaspora—the Dispersion having continued from the 
time of the Babylonian captivity, and in consequence many Jews did 
not fully understand Aramaic, the language commonly spoken in 
Judea. That is the reason why the Evangelist tells us of their won- 
der when they heard St. Peter preach, and each one understood him 
in his own tongue. And now the Chief Apostle, inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, utters the prophetic words of Joel given hundreds of 
years before this time concerning the very event that was occurring. 
He fearlessly told them of the Resurrection of Christ, and quoted 
the words of David concerning His Godhead: “This Jesus hath 
God raised again, whereof all we are witnesses. Being exalted, 
therefore, by the right hand of God, and having received of the 
Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath poured forth this 
which you see and hear” (Acts ii. 32, 33). His words, full of 
power and unction, had their desired effect, “and there were added 
in that day about three thousand souls.” Wonder followed wonder, 
and miracles were multiplied, and the faith was spread greatly 
among all men of good will. Peter and John were arrested, and 
an attempt was made by the leaders of Jewry to stop the heavenly 
work. Peter, before the highest council of the Sanhedrin, preached 
a fearless sermon, which is the model for all time. He laid down 
the law by which all men are to be saved. He told them that Jesus, 
whom they crucified, was God, and that “there is no other name 


under heaven given to men, whereby we must be saved” (Acts 
iv. 12). 


The Apostles were punished, scourged, and finally put to death 
for their doctrine. It is true St. John escaped, but they cast him 
into a cauldron of burning oil, from which God miraculously rescued 
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him. “And with great power did the Apostles give testimony of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ our Lord: and great grace was in 
them all” (Acts iv. 33). They went out into the whole world 
fortified by the strength of the Holy Ghost, their doctrine was 
infallible because He was teaching them all things that Christ com. 
manded them to teach, and as a proof of their sincerity and truth, 
they gave up their lives. They thus dug the foundations of the 
Church deep and strong, and the winds and waves of the world 
have never been able to destroy them. 





THE THIRD PERSON OF THE TRINITY 


Now, who is the Holy Ghost, whose power is manifested to-day 
in the Church? He is the Third Person of the Most Holy Trinity, 
not as if He were later than the Father and the Son or were lesser 
in dignity. He is the equal of God the Father and God the Son, 
and like them, is eternal, omniscient, all-powerful, and omnipresent, 
God the Father loves His Son with an eternal infinite love, and that 
love is a person God the Holy Ghost. As that love is always, so 
is the Holy Ghost always. He is the bond that unites the Father 
and the Son, and from Him all sanctity, all holiness and goodness 
proceed. No man is saved, no man ever was saved, unless the Holy 
Ghost saved him. What practical good is it to be created? what 
benefit is it to be redeemed, if we do not profit by it? The Father 
has created us, the Son has redeemed us, but it belongs to the Holy 
Ghost to crown the work and sanctify and save us. Many a man 
has died from hunger and thirst with food and water all around 
him, because he could not or did not reach for them. In the spiritual 
life, we are fed and nourished by God the Holy Ghost. The Sacra- 
ments will have no benefit for us, unless He give the grace to corre- 
spond with them, and, as it were, to reach for them. 

Every good thought, every good action, all the good that is in 
the world to-day, or that ever was, comes through God the Holy 
Ghost. He is the author of the sublime thoughts of the Fathers 
of the Church. His love made the love of God burn in the hearts 
of the greatest Saints, and the spark of God’s love begin in the dying 
savage. St. Paul says: “No man can say the Lord Jesus, but by 
the Holy Ghost” (I Cor. xii. 3), that is, we cannot call upon His 
Name in reverence, nor believe in Him unless the Holy Ghost helps 
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ys, Of to-day, when the Holy Ghost came down upon the Apostles, 
st. Gregory says: “They received the visible presence of God in 
the form of fire, the flames of His love enwrapped them: The 
Holy Ghost Himself is love: Whence it is that John saith ‘God is 
love’ (I. iv. 8). Whosoever, therefore, loves God with all his soul, 
has already obtained Him whom he loves: for no man is able to love 
God if he have not gained Him whom he loves” (Sermon 3oth, 
on the Gospels). The Holy Ghost is the perfecter and finisher of 
the works of the Holy Trinity. He it was who moved over the 
waters of the world in the beginning and brought beauty and order 
out of chaos. He it was who brought about the mystery of the 
Incarnation, for the Angel told Mary: “The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee. 
And, therefore, also, the Holy One which shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God” (Luke i. 35). He has made the Church 
what she is in infallibility, in indefectibility, in holiness, and is 
always abiding with her. Christ founded the Church, and the Holy 
Ghost keeps her alive and holy. 

As is recorded by St. John in the Gospel of to-day, our Saviour, 
in His last discourse to His disciples, said: “Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give to you, not as the world giveth, do I give 
to you” (John xiv. 27). Yes, the peace of God was given to the 
Apostles, and that same peace is given to all good men, as St. Paul 
says: “The fruit of the Spirit is charity, joy, peace, patience, 
benignity, goodness, longanimity, mildness, faith, modesty, con- 
tinency, chastity” (Gal. v. 22, 23). Let us to-day, brethren, and 
indeed at all times, beg of God the Holy Ghost that, as He came 
to sanctify the Church, so He may make us holy as individuals. 
Let us bow down our hearts and heads in adoration and ask Him 
that we may so correspond with His graces that we may see His 
infinite beauty in heaven. 


“Heal our wounds—our strength renew, 
On our dryness—pour thy dew; 
Wash the stains of guilt away” (Mass sequence). 





TRINITY SUNDAY 
Preaching to the Nations 
By Witiram Byrne, Ph.D., S.T.B. 


“And He said to them: Go ye into the whole world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature” (Mark xvi. 15). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Christ commissioned His Apostles and their successors tp 
preach the Gospel to all nations. 
IT, Wonderful results achieved by their preaching: (a) victory 
over paganism; (b) civilization of the barbarians, 
Hil, The teaching Church continues this mission to-day. 
IV. Conclusion, 


Christ's sojourn on earth was fast drawing to a close; He was 
soon to return to His Father whence He had come. A very im. 
portant work yet remained; a great commission was to be conferred 
on His Apostles. It was for this purpose that He appeared to them 
on a mountain in Galilee. His message on this occasion was short 
and simple, yet wonderfully impressive. “He said to them: Go ye 
into the whole world, and preach the gospel to every creature. He 


that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth 
not shall be condemned” (Mark xvi. 15-16). In these words Christ 
conferred on the Apostles and their successors the solemn duty of 
proclaiming His teachings to all men of all time. They were to 
" continue the work which He had begun; they were to build up and 
enlarge the kingdom which He had established ; and they were to do 
this, as He had done it—by the power of the spoken word. 

It is a noteworthy fact that Christ, who came to be the light of 
vee world, to teach men the way to heaven, did not resort to writing 
to promulgate His doctrines. During the three years of His public 
ministry, He labored untiringly to make known the truths of the 
mew covenant; yet, so far as Scriptural testimony goes, the only 
saedium which He used was the spoken word. The Gospel men- 
tions only one occasion on which our Lord wrote—and then He 
inscribed the characters in the dust of the pavement—to disappear 
as soon as they were traced. 


THE PREACHING OF THE APOSTLES 


upeying His injunction and conforming to His example, the 
Apostles went forth and “preached everywhere” (Mark xvi. 20) 
866 
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St. Peter’s first sermon in Jerusalem was followed by the conver- 


sion of three thousand souls. St. Paul preached in various parts 
of Europe and Asia. According to tradition, St. Matthew carried 
the teachings of Christ to far-off India and Ethiopia; St. John 
labored in Ephesus, Rome and Patmos. And so with all the Apos- 
tes, In the words of the Psalmist: “Their sound hath gone forth 
into all the earth; and their words unto the ends of the world” 
(Ps, xviii. 5). They regarded the preaching of the Gospel as the 
all-important duty of their ministry; they were unwilling that any 
other work should interfere with it. Hence, they soon appointed 
deacons to care for the distribution of alms, because they felt that 
it was not proper for them to “leave the word of God.” 

The Apostles preached with a zeal and an exalted spirit of self- 
sacrifice which made their message irresistible. When they were 
forbidden to teach in the name of Jesus, they gave this fearless 
answer: “We cannot but speak the things which we have seen and 
heard” (Acts iv. 20). When they were scourged for having “filled 
Jerusalem” with their doctrine, they went forth from the council, 
“rejoicing that they were accounted worthy to suffer reproach for 
the name of Jesus” (Acts v. 41). Men saw that they were willing 
to suffer, yea, to give their lives in the defense of the truths which 
they uttered; and, in the face of such testimony, they could not but 
believe. 

’ Pausing at the beginning of the fourth century and looking back 
over the history of those first three hundred years, we view with 
admiration and astonishment the glorious achievements of the infant 
Church. We see an institution persecuted and afflicted, yet fulfilling 
ina truly wonderful manner the designs of its Founder—witnessing 
to the truth of the Gospel and preaching its message to the nations. 
The power of the Empire, the forces of paganism, the sophistry of 
the age—all these were arrayed against her. Yet, she went reso- 
lutely forward, not only reaching, but overlapping, the confines of 
the Roman Empire and bringing the world to the feet of Jesus. 
How beautifully did that early Church fulfill the description of 
St Paul: “A glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any 
such thing” (Eph. v. 27). 
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THE MISSION OF CIVILIZATION 


The Church had only begun to enjoy the peace granted by Con. 
stantine, when her liberty was again threatened by the barbarian 
invasion. Roughly separated from the Roman Empire by the Dap. 
ube and the Rhine, these wandering tribes at length overswept theit 
borders and descended like a devastating tempest on Europe, 
Spain, Gaul, Italy, even Rome itself was entered; and the Pope 
barely escaped with his life. Under these new and trying cong. 
tions the Church did not prove recreant to her mission. She went 
out to the barbarians with the message of peace and love. In he 
preaching there was an energy and a zeal which even uncivilized 
hordes could not withstand. Christian missionaries traversed 
Europe, everywhere bearing the torch of faith. The conversion of 
these unnumbered hosts was a work, not of years, but of centuries: 
yet, the Church did not look back. Ever conscious of Christ’ 
mandate, “Preach the Gospel to every creature,” she persevered in 
her efforts until she had lifted these hordes from a state of 


savagery to a high plane of Christian civilization and culture. This 
is one more achievement which redounds to the imperishable glory 
of Catholic missionary work. 


THe TreacHinc CuurcH To-Day 


To-day, as in the ages that have gone, the Church continues her 
work, Everywhere she fulfills the solemn commission received from 
Christ to preach the Gospel to all nations. Whether her lines are in 
rough or in pleasant places, matters not. She continues to bear 
witness to Christ, to spread abroad that light and life which His 
teachings alone are able to impart. Take away this heavenly mes 
sage which has come to the world through Christ and His Church, 
and what have you to offer civilized man? A paganism whos 
highest worship was offered to an “unknown god,” the blind grop 
ings of unanchored philosophy, a few shattered monuments—thal 
is all you have to satisfy the searchings of the human mind and the 
cravings of the human heart! We witness to-day the sad spe 
tacle of men groping about for divine truth which alone can malt 
them free. They appeal to science, to history, to ancient molt 
ments; they seek it everywhere except where they should seek it~ 
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in the living voice of the Catholic Church. That voice is in the 


d in the twentieth century as it was in the first century; its 





wor! 


message is clear for every ear to hear and plain for every mind to 
understand; its burden is the revelation of Christ; its audience is 


the world. 
Because the teaching body of the Church is commissioned to 


each Christ’s message, it follows that those who constitute the 
“Church taught” are obliged to harken to that message. This 
obligation Christ made clear when He said: “He that believeth and 
is baptized, shall be saved : he that believeth not shall be condemned” 
(Mark xvi. 16). The Church continues the mission of Christ on 
earth. Indeed, it may be considered as Jesus Christ perpetuated 
throughout the ages. Hence, the voice of the Church is the voice 
of Christ. We should ever give an attentive ear to that voice, 
humbly accepting its teachings, faithfully following its instructions. 
Above the clash and clamor of human voices its call is unmistakable, 
kading all who will listen and follow through the darkness of doubt 
and error and uncertainty into the light of divine truth. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Corresponding with Grace 
By G. L. CaroLan 


“A certain man made a great supper and invited many’ (Luke xiv. 16). 


SYNOPSIS. The Parable declares the exclusion of Israel from the Messtanic 
Kingdom and the call of the Gentiles to it. 

I. Circumstances of the Parable. Spoken towards the end of 
His public Ministry by Our Lord on the occasion of His 
invitation to supper by one of the influential Pharisees of 
Perea. Marks the beginning of the final stage of the 
contest between Christ and His enemies the Pharisees. 

II. The Parable. Three parts. A. The notification to the 
already invited guests that the feast was ready. B. The 
refusal to attend. C. The punishment for this refusal. 

III. The principle of the Parable. The obligation of obeying 
God’s call and the danger of refusing to do so. This 
holds for all time. 


This, my dear Brethren, is a parable of vast and serious import. 
No less than the declaration by Christ Our Lord of the exclusion 
of Israel from the Messianic Kingdom and the call and the recep- 
tion of the Gentiles into it. 
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The great feast of the Dedication of the Temple had but r 
been concluded in Jerusalem, at which Our Saviour had made His 
solemn and distinct claim to divinity, and, when the Pharisees 
sought to capture Him, He retired to the country of Pera beyond 
the Jordan, where the Jewish inhabitants were better disposed to 
Him by reason of their respect for the Baptist and His teaching 
The time of the public ministry was drawing to an end, and, while 
His enemies were hardening in their hatred of Him, so was He 
becoming more and more uncompromising in His denunciation of 
their wickedness. 

It was the evening of a Sabbath shortly after His arrival, and 
_on the invitation of one of the chief Pharisees of the district, Oy 
Lord went to his house to supper. There were many of the same 
sect invited, and that their attitude, if not exactly hostile, was at 
least unfriendly may be gathered from St. Luke’s remark “they 
watched Him,” evidently with the view of finding something blame. 
worthy in His conduct that might be reported to headquarters in 
Jerusalem. 

Scarcely were the guests seated when Our Lord showed wha 
were His intentions in thus coming among His critics. It was 
not to parley or to make terms that He had come. It was as the 
Master who claimed an inalienable right to state His doctrine and 
to demand mankind’s acceptance. His first act was to heal a man 
there present afflicted with dropsy, thus at once running counter 
to the pharisaical prejudice against such action on the Sabbath 
He next took the guests to task for their pride and arrogance in 
seeking for themselves the first place at a feast. He then criticized 
the action of His host in inviting only those from whom he had 
hopes of a like return, and omitting to share his good things with 
those who were in poverty and want. Finally He spoke the parable 
which is the subject of to-day’s Gospel. 





The immediate reason for the parable was the exclamation of ont 
of the guests who, referring to the joys of heaven under the usu 
symbol of a banquet, uttered the remark with true pharisaica 
unction “Blessed is he who shall eat bread in the kingdom of God’ 

At first sight this appears to be a good and true expression, bit, 
from the way in which Our Saviour took it up, it is evident tha! 
the underlying idea in the mind of the speaker implied the belie 
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that to the Jews, and to them alone, belonged of right the enjoyment 
of heaven quite apart from any particular effort on their part to 
attain it. Acting on His usual plan of presenting unpalatable but 
necessary truths under the guise of a tale which would illustrate 
the principles involved, it is as if our Saviour replied: ‘You have 
spoken of the happiness of eating bread in the kingdom of God 
as if it were your prescriptive right. Now I will tell you by means 
of the following tale in what light God really views the position 
of Israel in the matter of entrance to this kingdom.” He then 
proceeded with the narrative. 

The parable falls naturally into three parts. A. The notification 
to the guests that the feast is now ready. B. Their refusal to attend. 
C. The punishment for this refusal. 


THE CALL TO THE BANQUET 


The host is rich and powerful. He is lavish and generous in 


_ his hospitality, and it is out of the goodness of his heart that the 


feast is made and “many,” i. e., a very large number, invited. So 
far His hearers would have been quite at one with Our Lord in 
the description of the host and the implied magnificence of the scale 
of his bounty. This “great man” they recognized as picturing 
Almighty God, and the “many” were without doubt the beloved 
people of His choice, and chief among them their own sect, who 
atrogated to themselves the sole right of interpretating His will, 
and that after their own views. Oh yes! It was to be a grand 
banquet, and their materialistic souls rejoiced at the thought of it. 

When the time of the supper was at hand, the host sent his 
servants to say that all things were ready and that the guests were 
expected. Did Our Saviour’s audience look for the usual conclu- 
sion, i. e., the flocking in of the favored nation and their triumph 
over the despised gentiles? If so, they were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The notification to attend the feast is unheeded. The men 
“began all at once to make excuse” for not complying with an 
invitation previously accepted, for, as was the custom in the East, 
a previous invitation had been sent to them and had evidently been 
accepted by them. Here was something new and unexpected. We 
can imagine how the listening guests would have stirred uneasily 
on their divans as they listened. What excuses could avail to 
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car, 
justify such conduct? Refuse to enter the kingdom of Go's 
glory! Refuse to enjoy delights already their’s by right! Wha 


did it all mean? 





THE INVITATION IGNORED 


In calm and measured tones Our Lord recounted various types 
or classes of excuse that were offered, the whole indicating the 
state of mind of the men towards him who had invited them. One 
had bought a farm, and must needs go out and see it. Another had 
bought a yoke of oxen which had to be tried on the spot. One 
might at first sight think that sound business reasons were at the 
bottom of the refusals; but was it likely, was it at all likely, that 
the money would have been paid for the farm before its situation 
had been viewed and.considered, or that the team of oxen would 
have been purchased without any investigation as to their capacity 
for work? No. The whole method of these transactions was 
so alien to the received habits of bargaining and careful examina- 
tion of the article to be bought that Our Lord’s hearers would have 
at once recognized the weakness and futility of the excuses alleged. 
Not only did the men refuse the invitation, but they had such little 
respect for the giver of the feast that the childish reasons which 
they advanced for staying away were an insult to his intelligence. 

The Pharisees had rejected Christ Our Lord. Not only had 
they turned a deaf ear to His teaching, but they were filled with 
passionate hatred against Him and were even now at work plotting 
His death. Why? Ostensibly, because He was a perverter of 
the Law; really, because He had unmasked their hypocritical posing 
as guardians and interpreters of God’s commandments. Chief 
among the counts against Him was that He opposed their teaching 
regarding the Sabbath observance, teaching so full of trivialities 
that one wonders how sane men could have formulated it at all 
had it not been for the hold that it gave its originators over the 
minds and consciences of the multitude. Because Our Lord had 
healed on the Sabbath a woman long stricken with infirmity, the 
ruler of a certain synagogue, of course a Pharisee, had cried out 
in wrath: “Six days there are in which you ought to work; in 
them therefore come and be healed and not on the Sabbath day” 
(Luke xiii. 14). The act of healing was deemed to be a piece of 
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servile work, and so it was implied that Our Lord had sinned. 


against the Law. Their own little trivialities were dearer to them 
than anything which Christ had to offer. How this trend of mind 
is like to that of the men in the parable. 

And the third type of excuse, “I have married a wife and there- 
fore I cannot come.” Not, mark you, “I pray thee hold me ex- 
cused,” as in the first two instances, but “I have made up my mind 
not to accept, and that because I prefer my own pleasure to the ful- 
filling of my obligations.” Again, the accusation leveled at them 
by Our Lord would have been quite well understood by His hearers. 
He had before now told the Pharisees what He thought of their 
morality, when He likened them to sepulchers, unclean things full 
of unseen corruption. 


THE PUNISHMENT 


The parable continued with an account of the just anger of the 
host at being scorned and slighted; it told how he invited “the poor, 
the feeble, the blind and the lame,” the despised of the cities and 
the towns. Who were these but that class looked down on with 
contempt by the Pharisees, 7. e., the publicans and sinners? Yet, 
the master of the house sends his servants out into the country lanes 
to bring in, even by force, the homeless strangers of the roadside, 
the pariahs and outcasts, typifying the Gentile peoples who were 
called to fill the places of the rejected Jews. “But,” said the master 
of the feast, “I say unto you that none of those men who were in- 
vited shall taste of my supper.” The awful condemnation and final 
rejection of His once Chosen People by God Himself. And our 
Saviour rising from the table passed ‘out into the night, leaving the 
company astonished wondering, filled, perhaps, with dread at the 
terrible finality of the sentence spoken with the convincing certainty 
of One who “spoke with authority” ‘as never man spake before.” 

The men portrayed in the parable refused to attend the feast just 
because it did not suit their convenience or inclination, although in 
thus acting they were gravely insulting one whose only wish was 
to do them a kindness and to whom they had previously given their 
promises of compliance. The Pharisees, similarly, refused to listen 
to Christ our Lord, in spite of the genuine credentials which He 
showed for the Divine origin of His mission, and this because His 
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teaching was opposed to the glosses and interpretations of the Law 
which they had conceived and put forth as of more importang 
than the Law itself. As He accused them “they tithed mint anq 
rue and every herb, but passed over judgment and the charity of 
God” (Luke xi. 42). Rather than give up their own prejudices 
and opinions they deliberately rejected Christ’s call to enter Hig 
Church and to accept His doctrine. Hence were they cast aside 


by God. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE PARABLE 


While we analyze this incident in all its startling significance, we 
must remember that the principles underlying the parable hold just 
as much now as when first it was spoken. It behooves us to cop. 
sider them and take them to heart. 

Two sets of people are presented to us in the parable. The first 
set consists of those who were the friends of the giver of the feast, 
for whom, we may presume, the feast was originally prepared, 
People, moreover, who had, in all probability, shared in the host’s 
bounty on previous occasions, and who, perhaps knew him well. 
Because of their mutual relationship, and because they had accepted 
the host’s invitation, he had a claim on their attendance when he 
sent the second summons to them. Yet for trivial reasons and to 
gratify their personal convenience and pleasure, they deliberately 
and grievously insulted him and denied the right of his claim on 
them. As a punishment they were cut off from his friendship. It 
is significant that our Lord, always so tender-hearted to sinners, 
should have approved the stern action of the giver of the feast in 
casting off his friends who had insulted him, and should, moreover, 
point to the fact that God’s action towards the Jews who rejected 
His call would be similar, and this in vindication of a great general 
principle which guides His dealings with His rational creatures. 
Evidently our Lord is condemning that frame of mind which is 
set and determined on having its own way no matter what com- 
mand of God may be to the contrary. This is the equivalent of the 
Non seviam—I will not submit—of Lucifer and his fallen compar- 
ions. There can be no mercy for such as these. 


The second set of people in the parable was made up of those who 
were called into the banquet at the last moment. They had no pre 
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yious acquaintance with the host, and had no expectation of such a 
benefit, did not, perhaps, know that such an event was to take place. 
They were indigent, needy, despised and wretched, and the sudden 
conferring such a favor filled them with glad surprise. The very 
misery of their state made them ready to respond to the summons, 
and, if any compulsion was required to make them attend, it was 
not because they undervalued the invitation, but because they con- 
sidered themselves to be unfit for such a favor. We can easily see 
the similarity of their dispositions to those of the humble publican 
smiting his breast and murmuring: “Oh, God, be merciful to me 
a sinner!” a state of mind particularly attractive to Almighty God. 


WE Are CALLED. Have WE ACCEPTED? 


To consider another principle manifest in the parable. We, the 
members of God’s Church, may be likened to the first set 
of people, in so far as we are His special friends. By 
the fact of our being in His Church we have accepted God’s 
invitation in general terms to share His good things at the eternal 
banquet to which He has invited us, 4. e., the joys of heaven. To 
secure our invitation, our disposition of mind must be such that 
we are willing to give up our self-gratification where there is likely 
to be a clash between it and the possibility of accepting. In other 
words, our appreciation of heaven must be the highest possible. 
We must acknowledge God’s claim not only to have our acceptance 
in general, but also His right to demand that we on our part keep 
ourselves ready to receive Flis bounty. Take a concrete example. 
A Catholic may frequently find himself in the position of being 
forced to forego some worldly advantage for the sake of his reli- 
gion. In business, in social intercourse, in the interior world of our 
own thoughts, the choice has often to be made between our duty 
and our inclinations. “Am I going to accept the call of the Great 
King, or am I going to reject it?’ “Is my disposition of mind 
regarding the importance of the next world such that, for the sake 
of making sure of it, I will forego any call on the other side?” 
“Do I always acknowledge that God has an absolute first claim 
on me?” 

These are questions which we have to ask ourselves from time 
to time, and from the answers which our consciences tell us must 
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be given we can judge of the state of our dispositions. Alas! ] 
fear that in many cases Catholics fall sadly short of what God has 
a right to expect. I am not referring to occasional lapses caused 
by a sudden rush of feeling or impulse. These are not likely to be 
a serious danger so long as one’s disposition of mind is sound, | 
refer to cases where the settled principles of life are at fault. There 
are signs of a distinct laxity of principle among Catholics, which 
point to a disposition of mind which is highly dangerous. For in- 
stance. Is it not true to say that Catholics are becoming affected 
by the wave of general insubordination to lawfully constituted 
authority which is sweeping over the world at the present time? 
Does not one frequently meet with Catholics whose attitude to the 
Church’s authority is distinctly hostile and who openly declare their 
intention of resisting the same if at any time it is opposed to their 
wishes? Such people speak of the Church as being antiquated and 
not moving with the times. They resent the restraining action of 
the Church as if it were a sort of impertinence, instead of looking 
on it with gratitude as a guidance and safeguard. Is not this dis- 
position of mind perilously akin to that of the men in the parable 
who were ready to flout their host for so very little? It is not a 
sudden step to fall into a disposition of mind such as this; it is a 
matter of gradual development. Therefore, we have, everyone of 
us, to examine the springs of our thoughts and actions frequently 
lest they become contaminated with the poison around us. 


God is, and from the nature of things must always be, implacably 
hostile to an attitude of mind on the part of His rational creatures 
that would question the position of supreme authority which is His 
by right of His very being. We may have sinned a multitude of 
times in a multitude of ways, but we are sure of forgiveness, if 
moved by real sorrow and humility, we cast ourselves at God’s feet 
and acknowledge our wrongdoing as a child does to its father. But 
if we adopt an attitude of proud aloofness that would treat with 
God as if one were His equal, the position becomes at once impos- 
sible. Just as no claim of former friendship could atone for the 
insult offered by the men in the parable who refused to comply with 
the summons of their host, so, no claim founded on our position 
as members of his Church will avail us before Almighty God unless 
we show Him the love and loyalty He rightly claims. 
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The sentence of the insulted host was approved by Christ our 
Lord as voicing the judgment of God in similar cases: “But I say 
unto you that none of those men who were invited shall taste of 


my supper.” 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Soldiers of Christ 
By J. P. REDMOND 


“Be sober, and watch” (I Peter v. 8). 


SYNOPSIS. The warning of Peter, the Vicar of Christ, is founded on long 
experience of life. Reflections on his own early career; 
his neglect of the Master's warning, his fall. The Church’s 
use of Peter’s words in daily office of Compline; they are 
the watchword of Christ’s army. The Church Militant. 

Disheartening spirit of some Catholics who complain that 
the Church is always suffering from persecution. The 
Church is attacked because her very presence is a challenge 
to evil; she strikes hard in return. Example of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ; His fearless attacks on His enemies the 
Pharisees. The Church is Christ continued; her fighting 
Spirit. 

St. Ignatius and the Two Standards. The Church considered 
as an army; her victories; her temporary reverses; her 
fighting methods. 

Encouragement arising from these reflections. Practical 
application: the Catholic as a soldier of Christ. Need of 
soldierly spirit and realization of duties. Comparison with 
life of ordinary soldier; obedience, discipline, courage; 
examples of each. Anecdote illustrating practice of moral 
courage. 

Conclusion: Watchfulness; daily examination of conscience 
to find out weak spots in the line of battle. Napoleon 
and the neglectful soldier: Christ and the careless Chris- 
tian. Concluding text. 


He who proclaims these words of warning is none other than 
Peter the Fisherman, Peter, the Vicar of Christ, established in 
imperial Rome. It would not be an exaggeration to describe his 
letter as the first Papal Encyclical. 

Peter was now an old man, and could speak with the conviction 
which comes from long and varied experience. He is an outstand- 
ing example of the power of grace, for from the morning of 
Pentecost, when the Holy Ghost had filled his soul, he was trans- 
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formed from a cowardly weakling into a strong and fearless 
champion. He who from fear had denied the Christ had learned 
to welcome blows received in His service, and to rejoice that he 
was accounted worthy to suffer for Him. There can be little doubt 
that when Peter wrote the words of our text he had in mind the 
Master’s sad reproach in the garden of Gethsemani; “Simon, 
sleepest thou? Couldst thou not watch one hour? Watch ye and 
pray that you enter not into temptation.” He must have been 
thinking, too, of his cowardly denial in the hall of the High Priest, 
Would he have fallen if he had watched and prayed with his Lord 
instead of sleeping? St. Peter admonishes us as one who knows 
well that with the increase of years and experience watchfulness 
must be redoubled rather than slackened. . 
Every evening in Compline, the closing hour of the Divine Office, 
the Church proclaims anew the warning of St. Peter: “Brethren 
be sober, and watch.” It is the watchword of Christ’s army, the 
message of the General to his troops encamped on the eve of battle, 
that fierce battle which is renewed every day. The message is 
passed from post to post throughout that vast army which extends 
all over the world. 


Curist’s ARMy ON EARTH 


The Church is an army; Christ is our General; every Christian 
is a soldier. From childhood we have been taught to speak of 
the Church on earth as the Church Militant, the Church fighting. 
How pleased with ourselves, and how important we felt when as 
children the bishop gave us the symbolic blow on the cheek in Con- 
firmation! We returned to our seats glowing with enthusiasm 
in the thought that we had just been enrolled as soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. Nevertheless, unfortunately, there are many Catholics who 
do not realize the full significance of that bold expression, the 
Church Militant. Too often do we meet Catholics who speak of 
the Church as though she were only a suffering body, always 
persecuted, always struggling against overwhelming odds, only 
just managing to hold her ground through Divine assistance which 
arrives just at the critical moment. Catholics who speak in this 
fainthearted way give one the impression that far from glorying 
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in their faith they are half ashamed of it and inclined to pity them- 





selves. 
The Church does indeed suffer from frequent attacks, but on 


the other hand, she is a fighting force, always ready to withstand 
the onslaught, swift to smite her enemies in return and beat them 
to the ground. Her very presence in the world is a challenge to 
the forces of evil. When they assemble against her she marshals 
her ranks and advances to battle strong and courageous in the 
knowledge that she is assured of the final victory. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ did not hesitate to carry the fight into 
the very midst of His enemies the Pharisees. Their whole policy and 
evil influence was ranged against Him. Whenever they appeared 
in the crowds which thronged to hear Him, He scourged them with 
His tongue, denouncing them as liars and hypocrites and children 
of the devil, in the presence of those who had been brought up to 
submit to them with respectful obedience. He took the lash into 
His hand and drove their trafficking followers out of the temple. 
He flung defiance at the vicious tyrant Herod, and openly referred 
tohim asa fox. Jesus was the Prince of Peace, but the first stirrings 
of hostility on the part of the agents of evil were enough to provoke 
Him to fearless attack. As the Church is Christ continued and 
renews His life in all her activities, so does she wage relentless 
war against all that is opposed to Him whether in doctrine or 
morality. 


THE Two STANDARDS 


St. Ignatius Loyola, himself an old soldier, has left us a famous 
meditation entitled The Two Standards, wherein he visualizes the 
world as a vast battlefield in which two mighty armies are opposed 
in battle array. The one, disposed in splendid order under the 
standard of Christ, is the Church; the other, composed of all the 
elements of evil, in a state of savage confusion, is the army of the 
Devil. At times the Church appears to suffer reverses, but always 
in the long run she emerges triumphantly. How can it be other- 
wise since the Divine Master, whose own resplendent victory was 
won when His enemies believed that He was finally defeated, has 
promised to be with His Church all days even until the end of time. 
When we glance across the ages at the history of the Church we 
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see how well His promise has been fulfilled. The progress of th 
Church has been like the march of a conquering army. Whenever 
she has lost in one direction she has gained enormously in another 
In the sixteenth century the countries of northern Europe rebellej 
against her authority and cut themselves off, but at the same tim 
she made great conquests in India, in Japan, and in the newly-dis- 
covered regions of America. Neither has she been slow to leam 
from the tactics of the enemy. Whatever means the Devil has dis. 
covered she has seized and turned to her own advantage, 

In the Middle Ages she diverted the war-loving knights from 
fighting amongst themselves to fighting for the noble ideals of the 
Crusades; she encouraged the architects, the painters and the 
sculptors to devote their skill to the glory of God rather than to 
profane purposes. She went so far as to sanction sacred dances and 
dramas. In our own times she has enlisted into her service thos 
powerful engines of the Devil, the press and the platform. 





DISCIPLINE 


Reflections such as these should allay the fears of any Catholic 
who is disposed to take a disheartening view of the Church’s future, 
They have also a very practical application to every one of us. If 
the Church is an army every Catholic is a soldier. It is not enough 
to profess ourselves soldiers of Christ, we must also cultivate a 
soldierly spirit and a realization of our soldierly duties. The first 
quality required in a soldier is obedience to the commands of his 
superior officers. The soldier is sworn to obey even at the risk of 
his life. There are cases on record in which generals have had 
their own sons executed for disobeying orders. The safety ofa 
whole army may depend upon the absolute obedience of all the 
parts. A Catholic is pledged to obey the commands of the Church, 
and should no more think of disregarding such laws as the precept 
of hearing Mass on Sundays than a soldier would think of dis 
obeying the commands of his captain. Cases arise from time to 
time, in which the individual Catholic cannot see the reasonableness 
of certain laws which affect himself, as for instance, the law which 
forbids Catholics to join certain societies. But whether or not 
he sees the point of the condemnation does not matter. The soldier 
in battle does not always see the point of his officer’s command; he 
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may even suspect that there has been a mistake, but he obeys with- 
out questioning. Shall we the soldiers of Christ, knowing as we 
do that Christ is guiding His army the Church, shall we be put 
to shame by the obedience of the soldier who fights in an earthly 





cause? 
DISCIPLINE 


Not far removed from obedience is discipline. A soldier’s life 
js made up of such things as drills, marches, fatigue duties, which 
he naturally dislikes. But, albeit he may often grumble, the true 
soldier knows that only by such drastic methods can a mob of 
recruits be trained into a smart regiment. We Catholics, too, have 
to submit to discipline. We have duties which we dislike, such as 
fasting and abstinence and confession. Sometimes we feel keenly 
the restraint, and there arises a conflict between duty and pleasure, 
as, for example, when we are called upon to forego an attractive 
dinner party because the event happens to fall on a day of fasting 
or abstinence. As good soldiers of Christ we must learn to submit 
to discipline cheerfully, not grudgingly, and to realize that in the 
long run it is for the greater good of ourselves and our brethren. 


COURAGE AND VIGILANCE 


A soldier would be unworthy of his calling if he had not courage; 
similarly, a Catholic who lacks moral courage is a pitiful member 
of the Church. We Catholics who live in non-Catholic countries 
meet with plentiful opportunities for excercising this virtue: more- 
over, we are subject to frequent temptation to hide our religion 
from reasons of human respect. A little anecdote will exemplify 
many cases. During the war a Catholic youth found himself for 
the first time in his life, outside the benign circle of his home, in 
the severe atmosphere of a barrack-room. Nevertheless, on the first 
night, he knelt down beside his bed to say his prayers. His conduct 
provoked a storm of blasphemy and ridicule, but he went on unheed- 
ing. The second night saw a repetition of the scene. The third 
night, an officer doing his round of inspection happened to arrive 
just at the critical moment. He took in the situation at a glance. 
Without a word he strode up to the room and stood to attention 
at the foot of the bed. When, at the finish, the boy looked up the 
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officer gave him the salute, and then marched away. The nex 
night, not only were there no more gibes but several who had been 
afraid to reveal that they were Catholics, followed the lad’s example, 
Finally, there is the duty of watchfulness. Military history is 
bestrewn with records of disasters which have befallen armies 
because their generals were over-confident, and neglected this plain 
necessity. Every night the Catholic, like a good general, shoul 
look over the battle-line of his daily life; he should find out the 
weak spots, and resolve upon measures to reinforce them. What 
must have been the terror and confusion of the wretched soldier 
who fell asleep at his post, and awoke to find his emperor, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, shouldering his own musket and doing his duty? How 
would it fare with some of us if at a time of neglect we were called 
away suddenly, to appear before our Commander-in-Chief, Jesus 
Christ ? 
“And what I say to you I say to all: Watch” (Mark xiii. 37), 





BIBLE STORY SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By FREDERICK REUTER 


SUNDAY AFTER THE ASCENSION 
Our Departed Parents 
“He that feareth the Lord, honoreth his parents” (Eccl. ti. 8). 


The feast of the Ascension, my dear children, is passed. Ona 
mountain top, Jesus told His disciples to love all, to be kind to every- 
body, and to go throughout the entire world telling people about 
Him and His love for mankind. Now Jesus had left His disciples. 
They were all very sad, and their thoughts were continually turning 
to Him. At times they would look heavenwards as if Jesus were 
about to come back. They did not forget Him, although they knew 
He had left them forever here below. They knew that they would 
never see Him again by the shore of the lake, or in the Garden, 
or on the mountain. They could not forget their good Master. 

Children, sometime ago a wealthy lady called on her pastor with 
a sum of money and said: “Father, I leave this money with you. 
When I am dead, I want prayers and Masses said for my poor sot, 
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go that I may be brought quickly from purgatory into Heaven.” 
The priest, rather astonished, looked at the woman and remarked: 
“My dear lady, you have several children, and I am sure that they 
will not forget their mother when she is gone.” The good old 
woman burst into tears and amidst her sobs expressed her grief in 
these words: “O Father, it is sad to say, but the first and fore- 
most thought of my children is how much they will inherit; they 
will have no consideration for my soul after my death.” 

What unnatural children you will say. Yes, but there are many 
like them in the world, who forget their parents very soon after 
death has taken them. Among you, my dear children, there are 
some who have lost their good father or mother by death; some of 
you are orphans. But even if you still have your parents, a day 
will come, perhaps very soon, when God will call either your dear 
father or your loving mother away. Will you also forget them when 
they are gone? Will you be guilty of such neglect? I cannot 
believe that there is one child here who would be so heartless. 
No, no, as long as you live, never forget your dear parents, who 
have done you so much good, who have toiled and suffered for you 
ina way that you will understand only later in life. Learn from 
the example of Joseph of Egypt. 





Jacob, the father of Joseph, when he was about to die called for 
Joseph and asked him to bring his children to him. Jacob blessed 
the two sons of Joseph, and Joseph also. And he called all his other 
sons, and blessed each one of them, and told them that he was 
about to die. And after Jacob had finished speaking, he passed 
away. Then Joseph, putting his face down to his father’s, wept 
over him and kissed him; he then commanded his servants to 
embalm his father’s body, so as to keep it from decaying. The 
Egyptians mourned for Jacob seventy days; and Joseph sent word 
to the ruler, Pharaoh, that he had made a promise to his father 
not to bury him in Egypt, but in his own sepulcher in the land of 
Canaan. He asked permission, therefore, to bury him there. 
Pharaoh told him to do as he had promised; and Joseph went up to 
Canaan to lay his father to rest, and with him went Pharaoh’s 
servants and many great men from the land of Egypt with their 
chariots, and horses, together with a great multitude of the people. 

What a noble son was Joseph of Egypt! The memory of his 
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loving deed has been preserved in history. Joseph, who was $0 
wealthy and noble, honored his old father, who was so simple ang 
poor. Although you may not be rich like Joseph, yet you can imitate 
him and not forget your departed parents, but think of them 
lovingly. Every day you should pray specially for your father and 
mother, if God has called them away ; remember them at the Masses 
that you hear. You must not only pray for them, you must stijj 
remain obedient to their advice. Put into practice the Principles 
they tried to develop in you while they were living. They haye 
often said to you: “Child, be pure, do not steal, obey your suipe- 
riors, work well and do not disgrace us.” Now is the time you 
may show your appreciation of the good advice and the good 
counsel they gave you. 





A boy once said: “There is no one like mother to me.” This 
boy loved his mother very much. When she died, he felt he could 
not be consoled. The good boy took his mother’s picture and put 
it in a costly frame. Every day he would put a bouquet of flowers 
before the picture and stop a moment to look at it. He hung it on 
the wall over his bed. The first thought in the morning, the last 
thought at night, was of his good mother. But, alas! as he grew 
older, he gradually forgot his dear mother and all her good coun- 
sels. He decorated the walls of his bedroom with many other pic- 
tures, and he looked at them oftener than at the picture of his 
mother. After a great frolic one evening with his companions, he 
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came home rather late and then retired. He had a peculiar dream. 
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He noticed his mother coming into the room. She was clad ina 
white gown, with a crown on her head. But she appeared to be 
very sad and downcast. The son was frightened and said : “Mother 
dear, you are wearing such a pretty dress and such a bright crown. 
Why are you so sad? Are you in pain?” The good mother pointed 
to her picture on the wall: “My child has forgotten me,” she said, 
“and that is why I find no rest.” Immediately the mother disap- 
peared. The son awoke suddenly, and recalling what he had just 
heard, he at once removed the other pictures. Every day after that, 
he thought of his mother, prayed for her and led a good life, and 
she never had to return to warn him again. Dear children, surely 
you at least will not forget your parents when they are dead. 
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PENTECOST 
Heed Jesus’s Word 


“1 must work the works of Him that sent me, whilst it is day” (John ix. 4). 


When the day for the Feast of Harvest, or Pentecost, had come, 
my dear children, the disciples were all met together in one place. 
Suddenly they heard a sound, like the rushing of a great wind from 
heaven, which filled the house where they were sitting. And there 
appeared in the room what seemed to be flames of fire, in the shape 
of tongues, and one of these flames rested on the head of each of 
the disciples. Then the Holy Spirit came into them, as Jesus had 
promised, and they all began to speak other languages, such as they 
had never understood before. The Holy Spirit made them able 
to do this, so that they might go to far-off countries and preach the 
Gospel there. 

Now there were at that time in Jerusalem Jews who had come 
from the countries where those languages were spoken; and when 
they heard the disciples, they were astonished, and asked: “Do not 
all these men live in Galilee? How, then, are they able to speak the 
languages of those countries where we were born?” 


The Holy Ghost filled the Apostles with great courage. Without 
the least fear Peter came out of the house and preached to the Jews 
and the Gentiles. He openly declared that Jesus was the Son of 
God, and reminded the Jews of the great crime they had committed 
when they crucified Him. At first the Jews sneered at Peter and 
laughed him to scorn. But gradually some of them became more 
serious when they realized what they had done. They were filled 
with remorse. Many a one with bowed head struck his breast, say- 
ing: “How foolish I have been and how wicked. Had I only 
heeded Jesus’s word! Had I only followed Him! Had I only 
received Him into my home! Oh, had I not mocked Him! Had 
I not cried out: Crucify Him!’ For the rest of their lives they 
reproached themselves, although they had been baptized and had 
become Christians. 


Children, many a boy and many a girl as they grow older often 
tepeat to themselves: “Had I only heeded the advice of my father 
or my mother.” There was Charles, who had a good devoted 
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father who loved his children. By day he would work and at night 
he would take care of them. But Charles despised and worried his 
father. Ugly, ungrateful words came from his lips. The father 
died, and Charles had to go among strangers. Then his eyes were 
opened, and he learned how good his father had been to him, and 
the great evil he had done in being so ungrateful. The boy was 
filled with remorse. How he desired now to have his father with 
him again—but it was too late. 

Mary was a very proud and haughty girl. No dress would suit 
her; she wanted to please others. She did not heed the words of 
her mother. Mary laughed at her good counsels. One day her 
vanity was the cause of a great sin. “Shame, shame, shame!” she 
had heard from everybody. “Had I only given heed to mother’s 
words!” she cried. But it was too late. 

Those who are rejected by God and who are now in hell moan 
and cry unceasingly: ‘Had I only heeded Jesus’s words!” Re 
morse, like a worm, ever continuously gnaws at their hearts, and 
burns them steadily like a fire. 

Children, you still have your father and mother with you. Thank 
God for that favor. Never say a harsh word to them or cause them 
to worry. Many unhappy hours will be crowded into your lives if 
you act otherwise. Your parents, your teachers, and your pastor 
will tell you what to do to be good. Listen to their advice, and 
thank God that you have some one to lead you. The time will come 
when you will stand alone in the world. How happy you would 
be then, if you could hear some kind word from their lips. On the 
other hand, how blessed you will feel, if you have obeyed them 
when you could. 





Every one has habits, dear children, oftentimes bad. Thus some 
of you tell lies frequently, and others steal dainties from the pantry. 
Overcome yourselves and fight those sins. Some day it may be 
too late; you will have to say: “Why did I not heed those kind 
words of my superiors?” God has blessed you with health and 
youth. Make a resolution every morning to do some kind deed 
that day. Try and please God by doing some charitable act every 
day. Some night you may go to bed, and not awaken the following 
morning. If you have no good deeds to your credit you will regret 
it very much: it will be too late. The Lord on one occasion said: 
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“You must do good whilst it is day : the night cometh when no man 





can wor ‘. 


TRINITY SUNDAY 


I am a Christian 
“You were heretofore darkness, but now light in the Lord” (Ephes. v. 8). 


Dear children, you have frequently heard people say: “How 
often we forget what we have learned in school!’ You may forget 
your arithmetic, your grammar, your geography and history and 
so forth, but there is one thing you must never forget as long as 
you live, and that is, that you are a Christian. Whether you are 
rich or poor, happy or unhappy, honored or dishonored, you must 
bea Christian. To-day the Church celebrates the feast of the Holy 
Trinity, and by this feast we are reminded of our obligation as 
Christians. 

When you were born you were a little heathen, at enmity with 
God. Your parents at once took you to church and asked the 
priest to baptize you. Right then and there, as the priest poured 
the water over your head, while saying the words: “I baptize thee, 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” 
something most wonderful happened—God made you clean and 
holy. In an instant you became His own child and heir to the king- 
dom of heaven. That was a great privilege. The poorest Christian 
child is greater in the eyes of God than a wealthy king who is not 
a Christian. St. Agatha, whilst standing before the pagan judge, 
said to him: “It is better to be a poor Christian than a rich, haughty 
heathen.” Children, do not forget that God set you apart from 
the rest of the world by making you Christians. 


When Moses had grown up to be a man, he knew that he was 
not the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, but was one of the children 
of Israel. Although he might have been rich and great had he 
stayed with her, he chose rather to go and live with his own people. 
And Moses went out one day to the place where the Israelites 
worked for the Egyptians. There he saw a cruel Egyptian striking 
a Hebrew. Then Moses looked this way and that; and, when he 
saw no one near, he killed the Egyptian and hid his body in the 
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sand; for Moses believed that God had sent him to set the children 
of Israel free, and he believed they would understand this, 

Moses fled out of Egypt and prepared the way to deliver his 
people from the yoke of Pharaoh. And the Lord commande 
Moses to lead the Israelites through the Red Sea. Then Moses 
lifted up his rod and stretched out his hand over the sea. Suddenly 
the waters separated and were piled up on each side of them like 
a wall, and the children of Israel walked on the bottom of the se, 
on dry ground till they all came safe to the other side. 

Mark well, children, even among the heathens Moses knew that 
he was an Israelite, a child of the true living God. If Moses as 
an Israelite never forgot what he was, much more should you never 
forget that you are Christians. 

When you are told to stay at home and help mother with some 
housework, you are sometimes tempted to disobey and to go out 
and run about with some other children of the neighborhood. You 
do your work with an ill will and you keep teasing your mother 
to let you go and play with the others. You get angry and you 
use bad language. That is very bad. You must remember that 
you are a Christian, a follower of Jesus, who as a little boy was 
always obedient to His parents. 





As you grow older you are thrown among strangers. You have 
to live with people who do not pray, and never go to church. They 
become lukewarm and forget that they were Christians. That will 
be your chance to show that you, at least, are a good Christian and 
that you are not afraid to pray nor ashamed to go to church. Your 
good example will edify those who are lukewarm, and perhaps will 
lead them back to Jesus, who will be very pleased with you. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Praise and Bless God’s Greatest Gift 


“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain” (Exod. xx. 7). 


This week the Church, dear children, began to celebrate the feast 
of the Blessed Sacrament. It is called the Feast of Corpus Christi. 
You see the altar is decorated with flowers, and the entire church 
has put on a festive appearance. There are rows of lights shining 
like so many stars. With the greatest reverence the faithful kneel 
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before the Blessed Sacrament and say their prayers. “Praise ye 
the Lord from the heavens, praise ye Him, all His angels; praise 
ye Him, O sun and moon; all-ye stars and light.’”” Such is the 
hymn in which all join. 

The Feast of the Passover was at hand. Jesus and the Apostles 
were going to keep this feast together, and the Apostles asked Him 
where they should make it ready. He told them to go to Jerusalem 
and that there they should meet a man carrying a pitcher of water; 
they were then to follow him into the house, and say to the man 
who lived there that the Master wanted a chamber to celebrate the 
Feast of the Passover with His disciples. The disciples did as 
Jesus commanded, and the man showed them the room and they 
made the feast ready there. 

Since the Feast of the Passover was celebrated at night, Jesus 
started out with His twelve Apostles in the evening to reach the 
house. Reclining at table, Jesus spoke to the Apostles, saying: 
“I have greatly desired to eat this Passover with you before I die, 
for, I say unto you, I will not eat any more of the lamb that has 
been sacrificed, until I myself have been sacrificed for the sins of 


the people.” 

He then poured water into a basin, and began to wash the feet 
of His disciples, wiping them with a towel with which He was 
girded. After He had washed their feet He sat down at the table 
with the Apostles, and as they were eating together, Jesus took bread 
and blessed it, and broke it in pieces and gave it to His Apostles, say- 
ing: “Take and eat, for this is My body which is broken for 
you.” He meant that the substance of the bread was changed into 
the substance of His body. Then He took some wine in a cup, and 
when He had thanked God, He gave it to His Apostles and they 
all drank of it; later He said, “This is My blood, which is shed for 
the remission of sins.” He meant that the substance of the wine 
was changed into the substance of His blood, because His blood 
was very soon to be shed, like the blood at the sacrifices at the 
altar, so that all who believed in Him might have their sins forgiven. 
And He gave the power to His Apostles and all their successors 
in the holy priesthood to do the same as He had done, by the won- 
derful words: “Do this in commemoration of Me.” 

Oh, who could express the great joy of our Lord when He sees 
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so many children gathered around His tabernacle praying and 
singing the praise of this great mystery and of His Holy Name 
But do you always pronounce the’ Holy Name with the greatey 
reverence? Unfortunately, not all of you do so; Sometimes you 
are told at home to help your good mother, and you do not like 
it; perhaps you turn about and use bad language. You may even 
use the Holy Name of Jesus disrespectfully. Oh, what a crime. 
And then at recess, during class period, two boys will begin to 
fight and then curse and swear, and thereby offend God and shock 
their Guardian Angels. You may remember how on your First 
Holy Communion Day the priest put the Sacred Host on your 
tongue. What a grand day that was! But how sad it is when any 
of you abuse that sanctified tongue by blasphemy. 

You have often told Our dear Lord that you love Him more 
than your father or your mother. Jesus believed you. But what 
kind of love had you really got when you used His Holy Name in 
vain? Some day when you are very ill and perhaps on your death- 
bed, you will want to show a great love for Jesus, and call with 
confidence on His Holy Name. That Holy Name would help 
you and guide you to heaven. But if you have deliberately abused 
that Holy Name, what may you then expect? 

Children, during this season of Corpus Christi let us honor and 
praise Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, and ask Him to forgive 
us for the sins we have committed by our tongue. We will promise 
to be on our guard against cursing and swearing. When the great 
St. Polycarp was taken prisoner and the pagans demanded under 
pain of death that He should profane the Holy Name of Jesus, he 
answered: “I have served Christ for eighty-six years and He did 
me no harm. How can I curse and blaspheme my Lord and King 
who has done me so much good?” We must imitate him, and even 
pronounce the sweet name of Jesus with devotion and love. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Outcast 


“This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them?’ (Luke xv. 2). 


The Pharisees, my dear children, were always very much puzzled 
by Jesus when He associated with sinners. He made outcasts His 
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companions. He ate with thieves and prevaricators. He sat down 
and talked with malefactors. The Pharisees considered that a holy 
man could not do anything like that. In their opinion holy persons 
were never to have dealings with wicked people. They were to 
avoid them and steer clear of them. The Pharisees wanted Our 
Lord to scold the sinners and to expose their faults. But Jesus said 
that He had come to save the sinner and not the just, and that is 
why He loved to talk with those outcasts of society. 

Some time ago in a very large city a great auction took place. 
Tables and chairs, book-cases and beds, clocks and many other 
articles were put up for sale. All these things were bought by the 
people. After every piece had been disposed of, the auctioneer found 
an old picture covered with dust and cobwebs. At first nobody 
wanted to buy it, but finally a young man got it for fifty cents. 
He took it home and cleaned it. To his great surprise he found 
that it was a painting of the divine Child Jesus, the work of a great 
master. It was sold later for ten thousand dollars. 





This story may give you an idea of what Our Lord did. When- 


ever He met a man who was despised by others as a scoundrel 
He always supposed the wretched man was good at heart. A kind 
word joined to mildness often won him over. And Jesus suc- 
ceeded wonderfully. We know that the penitent thief on the cross 
showed great sorrow; with love and patience the Lord cleansed his 
soul from sin, and changed it into the likeness of God. The proud 
Pharisees never converted sinners; it was only the great love of 
Jesus that made saints. 


Once upon a time there was in Jericho a man named Zaccheus, 
who was chief among the publicans or tax-gatherers. He was 
tich. As Jesus passed through the streets of the city, Zaccheus 
tried to see who it was, but could not on account of the crowd, 
because he was not so tall as the rest of the people. Then he ran 
on before, and climbed up into a sycamore tree, for Jesus was to, 
pass that way. When Jesus came to the place He looked up and 
saw him, and said to him, “Zaccheus, make haste and come down, 
for to-day I must stay at thy house.” And he made haste and 
came down, and going with Jesus received Him into his house 
joyfully. Now the publicans, who took the people’s money for 
the Romans, were often unjust and cruel men. They were unjust 
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to poor persons, taking from them more than was right. It is very 
likely that Zaccheus did this before Jesus came to his house. By 
when Jesus had come he believed that God had sent Him: he 
listened to His teaching, and obeyed His words. And Zaccheys 
stood up before all the people who were there, and told Jesus that 
he would no longer be unjust. He would be kind to the poor, 
he said, and would give them half of all the money he had. And 
if he found he had takea anything that did not belong to him, 
he would give back four times as much to the person from whom 
he had taken it. 

When Jesus saw how Zaccheus had repented of his sins and 
that he was obedient to what He taught him, He told Zaccheus 
that all his sins were forgiven. But the Jews found fault with 
Jesus for going to the house of a publican; they said that He had 
gone to stay with a man who was a sinner. Then Jesus told them 
that He had come into the world on purpose to go among sinners, 
so that he might teach them to repent, and save them from being 
punished for their sins. 

In your school there are very likely some boys or girls with 
whom no one wants to have anything to do. They are very rough; 
they had been caught stealing and lying; in short, they have a bad 
name. Nobody wants to play with them. That is just the way 
the Pharisees acted. Try to imitate Our Lord and say to yourself, 
I don’t think that these children are so bad; perhaps they are just a 
little hurt. Have one or the other join your games, or bring them 
to your house and show them your toys, and perhaps give them 
a present. By doing this you will follow in the footsteps of Jesus 
and perhaps save a soul. The good Angels in heaven will rejoice, 
and look down upon you as a saviour. 








Rerent Publications 


Mother Machree. By Martin J. Scott, S.J. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York.) Price: $1.75. 


No Handicap. By Marion A. Taggart. Price: $2.00. Carina. 
By Isabel C. Clarke. Price: $2.00. The Finding of Tony; Captain 
Ted; The Playwater Plot; The Transplanting of Tessie. By Mary 
T, Waggaman. Price: $1.25. Reardon Rah! By Robert E. Hol- 
and, S.J. (Benziger Brothers, New York.) Price: $1.25. 


The Anchorhold. By Enid Dennis. Price: $2.00. The An- 
choress’s Window. By a Nun of Tyburn Convent. Price: $1.50. 
The Red Queen. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis.) Price: $2.00. 


A Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. Edited by A. B. 
de Mille. (Allyn & Bacon, New York.) Price: $1.00. 


Father Scott’s series of popular apologetic works have enjoyed a 
considerable popularity, and his present excursion into the realms of 
fiction bids fair to equal them in popular esteem. It is written in 
simple but beautiful diction, and the theme is delightful. Ostensibly 
prepared for children, it will appeal as strongly to adults. A strong, 
religious flavor pervades every chapter, yet there is no sermonizing, 
but a charming story, well told and teaching an admirable lesson. 

This is a rare tale of American life told simply but interestingly by 
Miss Taggart. It depicts the rivalry of two boyhood friends for the 
hand of the village beauty. After many adventures a satisfactory 
solution is found and all ends well. It is one of the most pleasing 
novels of the year and deserves the patronage of all lovers of clean 
fiction. 


With her usual cleverness and originality Miss Clarke has woven 
an interesting story of love and romance, dealing with the dangers of 
mixed marriages. Her heroine yields to the allurements of love and 
weds a non-Catholic. Various complications ensue, but Carina clings 
to her faith and finally wins victory. It is a thrilling tale, interesting 
throughout, and teaching a splendid lesson. 


Mary T. Waggaman knows the reading tastes of the young and 
loves to gratify their desires. In these four books, she depicts real 
boys and girls, with all their faults and virtues. The healthy, fun- 
loving youngster will read and re-read these tales, and find in them 
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many inspiring lessons. The plots are original; the language, simple: 
the lessons taught, ideal. The love of the authoress for children i 
clearly depicted on every page. This is the key to the success she has 
enjoyed as a writer of juvenile fiction. 

The sport-loving boy, who makes the acquaintance of Dan Reardon 
will meet a youngster who endures joy and sorrow, on whose cotunte. 
nance the smile and the tear commingle. Dan is human, intensely so, 
and his triumphs and failures furnish a useful lesson for the reader. 
Even the adults will find pleasure and instruction in following the 
fortunes of the hero. j 

The two volumes by Enid Dinnis and the Nun of Tyburn deal with 
the Ages of faith, before ambition, lust and pride sought to rend the 
seamless robe of Christ. Many Catholics are deceived by the calumnies 
of modern writers who stigmatize the Middle Ages as the darkest 
periods in the history of the world, and acclaim the national apostasy 
of the sixteenth century as the salvation of civilization, education and 
religion. The simplicity of life, the love for learning, the respect for 
religion, the honor paid to God, which prevailed in this much maligned 
period, are clearly pictured in these two books. Would that every 
Catholic might read these pages and learn the true history of these 
fervent and pious generations! 

The Red Queen deals with the life of Queen Elizabeth of England, 
from the viewpoint of one of her maids of honor. The characters and 
incidents are historical, and throw much light on the career of the 
English Queen, who led her subjects into heresy and persecuted the 
Church of Christ. The authoress has made a marked departure from 
the ordinary historical novel, and a perusal of its pages will justify 
her attempt. Every lover of a good story and every student of history 
will enjoy this volume. 

A Tale of Two Cities has been prepared for school use. A life 
of Dickens, notes and other aids will aid the ambitious scholar. Next 
to David Copperfield it is perhaps, the most popular of Dickens’ works. 
It gives a popular description of the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion, although the author occasionally yields to religious bias. As 
arranged by the compiler it should be valuable for teacher and pupil. 

T. Be 





Whoopee! By Neil Boyton, S.J. (Benziger Brothers, New 
York.) Price: $1.25. 


Double Eagles. By Mark S. Gross, S.J. Price: $1.50. The Boys’ 
Book of Saints. By Louis Vincent. (B. Herder Book Co., St 
Louis.) Price: $1.80. 


The healthy, fun-loving boy who craves for adventure, will have 
his longings satisfied after reading Whoopee and Double Eagles. 
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Neither belongs to the old-time Sunday-School variety ; both are typi- 
cally “boys’ books,” both inculcate lessons of manliness and religion. 
‘ is simple, the plots, excellent, the interest unflagging 


language 1 . 
wh owl Every American boy will welcome these two choice 


specimens of Catholic juvenile fiction. 

Nor will the boys be disappointed with The Boys’ Book of Saints. 
Usually the growing youth admires heroism whether in civil or religious 
matters. The stirring deeds and manly lives of Dominic, Francis, 
Ignatius, Patrick, Louis of France and Thomas A’ Becket, will appeal 
strongly to their romantic or religious minds. It should be a popular 


hook for the growing generation. 
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